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In that issue was published the first of the five parts 

of the late Henry George’s last and best work, for which 

it holds the exclusive privilege in Philadelphia under 
the copyright of his widow, Mrs. Annie C. George. 

While ‘‘ The Science of Political Economy” at- 

tracted additional readers, it is also worthy of note that 

in order to accommodate the heavy demand of adver- 

tisers on its columns it has again been necessary within 

the short space of two months to enlarge THE SunDay 

ReEcorD; this time from Twenty to Twenty-four pages. 

Here’s one more hint to advertisers—the rate in 

THE SuNDAY ReEcorp is but 20 cents per line. 
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PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Average Circulation in 1896: © 
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We edit, print and fold papers 
with from three to nine columns 


to the page-and prom four to 





ers than can be put ina circu- 
lar; who appreciate the advan- 
tage of putting their announce- 
ments alongside interesting # 
literary matter; or who wish 
periodically and economically to 
reach the people whose custom 


they desire. 


‘THE UNION PRINTING CO., 
15 Vandewater Street, New York. 


Established 1871. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI- 
RECTORY. 
By Charles N. Kent, 
(For seven years the editor.) 

From its inception in 1869 until the 
issue of December, 1897, the writer 
has been intimately connected with the 
publication of every volume of the 


‘American Newspaper Directory. There 


was never a rule or regulation concern- 
ing the compilation or the editing that 
he did not know about. There was 
never a change that he was not first 
familiar with, and there was never a 
copy that did not in some way show 
his own handiwork. 

For more than twenty years this 
book was his daily study in preparing 
lists for advertisers and estimates of 
cost for advertising space ; for the past 
seven years he has had the direct super- 
vision of an editor in every revision 
made, and believes this long experience 
enables him to write intelligently con- 
cerning the book and its value. 

As it was the first so it has been the 
best authority upon newspapers, giv- 
ing the most minute descriptions and 
accurate circulation ratings. To make 
each volume better, more accurate than 
the last, has been the publishers’ con- 
stant aim, and not once in the past 
twenty-seven years has there been 
spared either money or labor to ac- 
complish this result. No slight detail 
was ever regarded with less attention 
than av important department. The 
book is as nearly perfect as time, money 
and mechanical ingenuity admits of. 

No advertiser, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, has ever asserted that there 
was a better book for his use, and 
there are few—very few—who do not 
regard and use it as the authority of 
greatest value. 

The people who criticise it adversely 
are publishers who, without exception, 
are dissatisfied with the circulation 
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rating accorded in the book to their 
own publications, and their dissatis- 
faction arises from the unwillingness 
or carlessness of the publisher, in fail- 
ing to furnish the Directory with such 
facts as would enable the editor to 
give amore accurate rating. very 
publisher is invited to place on file his 
statement of actual circulation in the 
simplest form, and no one who ever 
did this failed to receive a rating in ac- 
cordance therewith. Every complaint 
from a publisher is carefully investi- 
gated. He is told in detail how he 


‘may secure a correct rating; he is 


offered every opportunity for doing so; 
if he still refuses to make a report the 
fault is with him—not with the Di- 
rectory. From Volume I. to Volume 
XXIX., inclusive, there never has 
been given a circulation rating not in 


‘accordance with the facts as they were 


understood. No ‘*favor’’ was ever 
granted a publisher in this Directory, 
and no threats or intimidations ever 
influenced the unruffled mind of the 
editor. It is a significant fact that 
most of the fault finders have become, 
in time, the best witnesses to the value 
of the Directory and its methods, and 
there is not much failure now on their 
part to prepare the necessary circula- 
tion statement for each volume, in 
which the said statement always ap- 
pears correctly. 

It is a fact that general advertisers 
should confine themselves, as a rule, to 
the newspapers having a circulation of 
not less than one thousand copies each 
issue, and as this fact has been evolved 
from the teachings of PRINTERS’ INK, 
sO it is obviously the duty of its pub- 
lishers to furnish advertisers, through 
the American Newspaper Directory, 
with such an arrangement as will more 
readily enable them to select the me- 
diums of this class. As an object les- 
son, to begin with, there is given a 
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map of each State, showing every town 
in which is prinfed a newspaper 
credited with a circulation of at least 
one thousand copies, and for more 
complete instruction, in Part II., ap- 
pears a recapitulation of all newspapers 
and periodicals belonging to this class. 
There are five thousand eight hun- 
d cd and seven of them, leaving over 
sixteen thousand, each of which is be- 
lieved to print less than one thousand 
copies eac}) issue. A fair averege for 
this sixteen thousand lot is five hun- 





dred copies per issue. No part of the 6) 


Dicectory is of so much value to the 
advertiser as this ‘‘ List of over 1,000 
Circulation’’in Part II. Fromit, ata 
glance, he can see that the largest 
daily circulation in Alabama is ac- 
corded to the Birmingham Mews; that 
the Little Rock Gaszetée leads in Arkan- 
sas; that the largest circulation in 
Georgia is held by the Atlanta Week- 
ly Constitution, and so on. 

The following table is arranged to 
show the aggregate number of these 
papers in each State and their com- 
bined circulation each issue. The 
Directory divides them into ten classes. 
The first class includes all whose 
actual circulation is given in figures 
exceeding the highest letter rating 
used, which is ‘‘ A,” and means ‘‘ ex- 
ceeding 75,000.’’ The others are 
placed in that one of the nine remain- 
ing classes represented by the circula- 
tion letter rating to which they prop- 
erly belong. But as each of these let- 
ter ratings indicates an issue exceed- 
ing the exact figure for which the let- 
ter stands, to arrive at a more accurate 
result ten per cent has been added in 
each case to the minimum number ex- 
pressed by the letter rating thus : 

A—Exceeding 75,000, plus 10 per 
cent, equals 82,500. 

76,325 

a 

1450 

1,001,579 

£991375 
226, 
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aoe Coovercesvve eves BPHew.... 
Se Se BIB. v3 1 
Kentucky............ ...... ‘on 
Lowisiana,....+.+++10  JOreeeee 1445375 
Maine. 2.2.66 cess cee és eel 3932 
Maryland..........+. 53 % 302,205 
Massachusetts....... "ye 31235,080 
Michigan. ........ OF ico 42 958,495 
Minnesota,.......... Se 833,641 
Mississippi.......... eB 75 
Missouri..........++- 248.2... 2,079,538 
Montana...........-. 45,025 
Nebraska............ 60...... 339,075 
BROVIIEB 5. cdvcscdacce. /Beesses 2,200 
New Hampshire.,... 50... 125,400 
New Jersey......... ar 274,450 
New Mexico......... Si. ceee 3:575 
New York........... 932-0... 115194454 
North Carolina...... Wowie nee 71,225 
North Dakota....... TSeeeee. 25,300 
De cartes 4 vocgeaneee 422 «--.. ,211,T 
Oklahoma.....,...... BOovccpee 30, : 
NE Soo weceseuse Bee ane 146,575 
Pennsylvania.«....... WEDS <eses 5,599,225 
Rhode Island........ Gheovees. 183,975 
South Carolina...... BYeccoce 48,675 
South Dakota....... BY. .ssee 325 
Tennessee........+.+ was 348,275 
(7 eer 408,925 
Utah... 70,400 
Vermo. 68,750 
Virginia. . 199,375 
Washington. 94,050 
West Virgin 50,050 
Wisconsin... om 606,600 
Wyoming............ 3,300 
42, I 
Canada ee pom 
Newfoundland 45959 
5,807 44,283,725 


Since, then, 5,807 publications issue 
an average of 44,283,725 copies, and 
the remaining 16,000 (in round num- 
bers) issue 8,000,0co copies, the total 
output of all publications is 52,233,725. 

But the obvious deduction of inter- 
est to an advertiser, drawn from these 
statistics, is that by using less than 
thirty per cent of all the newspapers 
he will secure over eighty per cent of 
the entire circulation. 

The §9 publications, each of which 
furnishes evidence by actuai figures of 
a circulation above 75,000, give a com- 
bined issue of over 12,000,000 copies, 
or fifty per cent more than the 16,000 
publications, each issue of which prints 
less than 1,000 copies. 

The 199 publications of largest cir- 
culation give a combined issue of over 
20,000,000—nearly one-hali of that of 
the entire 5,807 of the class under con- 
sideration. 

The further these facts are analyzed 
the more does it become evident that 
newspapers of large circulation are of 
first consideration to an advertiser. 
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HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
has at the present time a paid circu- 
lation of 


MORE THAN 


725,000 


COPIES. 


Subscription receipts are in excess of last’ 
year’s figures. Sales through the news trade 
have for several months exceeded last year’s 
figures from 20,000 to 38,000 copies per 
month. The circulation of Tue Lapres’ 
Home Journal for 1898 will exceed 700,000 
copies average per morith. 
The figures for 1897 were as follows : 


Janu 





Unsold copies from newsdealers are no 
more than needed to supply orders for back 
numbers ; the number is too small to consider. 
The division of our circulation is as follows: 
yearly subscriptions MOREthan 400,000, News 
trade sales about 300,000 copies. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. J 

















FACTS AND FIGURES. 
By Leroy Fairman. 
Some advertising men say that the 

same sort of advertising matter can 
not produce anything like the same re- 
sults in different parts of the country. 
New England, they claim, demands 
the prim and conservative, New York 
the virile, vigorous and terse, while 
the far West gives up its dollars most 
freely to the advertiser who uses the 
highly seasoned ‘‘sensational’’ style, 
and none of these styles will be ef- 
fective if employed in any other part 
of the country than that for which it 
was intended. 

AH this would be highly important 
if it weretrue. Theadvertising syndi- 
cates and those adwriters who have 
syndicated their work to a greater or 
less extent will, however, bear me out 
in the statement that it is utterly im- 
possible to tell what kind of an ad is 
going to make a hit in any given local- 
ity. The only way to find out is to 
try it. Many an advertising man has 
found to his bewilderment that a rat- 
thing, rollicking ad has touched the 
staid New Englander in just the right 
spot, and that an ultra-sensational ef- 
fort has fallen as flat as the proverbial 
flounder in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, although, in each case, he had 
counted on a complete failure as almost 
certain. In the desperation of over- 
work, ads have been hustled off to the 
most unlikely quarters, only to upset 
all calculations by producing the most 
gratifying results and a call for more 
of the same kind. 

Those who have covered the coun- 
try by means of booklets and catalogues 
have met similar confusing experiences. 
Poor results have come from those lo- 
calities from which the best were ex- 

ted and from the people who were 
eld particularly in mind when the 
booklet was in p:eparation, while from 
quarters covered more from a consci- 
entious desire to do the thing thor- 
oughly than from a hope of securing 
paying results, have come a perfect 
avalanche of inquiries and orders. 

Nothing could be more conservative, 
more eminently staid and Philadel- 
phian, than the Wanamaker style of 
advertising. Those who hold to the 
idea that advertising has its localities 
would say that Wanamaker’s mail- 
order advertising would fit the State 
of Texas about as closely as a shirt fits 
a bean-pole. Yet Mr. Gillam says 
that during his connection with Wana- 
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maker’s, Texas was their best mail- 
order State. The same gentleman, 
during a recent trip through the far 
Southwest, where the houses are the 
length of a half day’s hard riding 
apart, found, he says, that the solitary 
inhabitants had at hand such publica. 
tions as the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and were accustomed to ord: ring many 
of the necessaries and little luxuries of 
their loncly lives from the advertise. 
ments in their columns, 

A few facts such as these, easily 
gathered by those to whom they are of 
importance, are worth any amount of 
theorizing. 

The truth of the whole matter is 
that advertising has no locality. Good 
advertisi:g is good advertising—here 
and everywhere. The Vermonter 
doesn’t demand prosiness or primness; 
the Westerner doesn’t want sensation- 
alism, or verbal pyrotechnics. What 
everybody wants is facts and figures, 
figures and facts. If the advertiser is 
able to dress his facts and his figures 
in pleasing and attractive garb, so 
much the better, provided he doesn’t 
give us too much garb and no facts, 

If a man had all the money that is 
wasted annually in this country in try- 
ing to get away from this inexorable 
fundamental law of good advertising, 
he would never have to advertise again, 
unless for some one to help him spend 
his money. The closer an advertiser 
sticks to it and the less he experiments 
with finely-spun theories, the more 
successful he will be. 

For, as a matter of fact, it’s about 
the only thoroughly established prin- 
ciple of good advertising yet dis- 
covered. You can find a man on every 
corner ready to tell you why your ads 
are bad, but he can’t tell until after- 
ward whether a certain ad or series of 
ads will sell goods or not. Nobody 
can tell. Nor can any one tell, after 
the ads have Leen published, exactly 
why one succeeded and the other failed, 
provided, of course, each was equally 
rich in facts and figures. 

—__ +> 
LECTURES AS ADS. 

One notable digression from the beaten 

ath of corset advertising was that of Dr. 

ucien C. Warner, of the Warner Brothers 
Company, who traveled all over the country 
lecturing on the subject of his company’s 
brand, known as ‘* Coraline” corsets, from 
a hygienic standpoint. It is probably to that 
lecture tour as much as anything else that 
the subsequent success of Dr. Warner is due. 
Not that the lectures did it all, but that the 
formed a foundation upon which future a 
vertising campaigns found a substantial base. 
—Display Advertising. ° 
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THE CIRCULATION - 


Theses 


in New York 
is double that of the Hevald, and 
far above the combined 
circulations of the Heva/d, the 
Times and the 77dune. 


The Sun's 


CIRCULATION 


has now for several months been 
at the highest level it 
has enjoyed in 15 years, or 
since the period 
in which it was the only 2-cent 
newspaper printed in 
New York, 
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PARCELS POST AS AN INCENTIVE 
TO THE MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 
By Jno. S. Grey. 

PRINTERS’ INK recently put the 
question whether the adoption in this 
country of the parcels post sys em, as 
operated in Englard and other Euro- 
pean countries, would be of benefit to 
mail-order advertisers. Unquestion- 
ably it would, but it is doubtful whether 
the plan would be practicable in Amer- 
ica, where distances between cities are 
so great. The greate-t distance be- 
tween postal points in Great Britain is 
less than the distance between Pitts- 
burg and New York, hence it requires 
but a period of about twelve hours to 
transmit a parcel from one end of the 
country to the other. 
even perishable goods can often be 
sent safely by parcels post, a thing 
that would be impossible in this coun- 
try, where three or four days is by no 
means an unusual railroad journey. 

Moreover, it could not be expected 
that a uniform and cheap rate for par- 
cels post could be adopted in this 
country, as it is for letter postage. 
The vast bulk of the parcels, and the 
frequent railroad changes, necessitating 
the many handlings of packages, would 
make the system a dead loss to the 
Government, and an utterly impractic- 
able plan on that account. 

In England a package of merchan- 
dise, or anything else that is sent by 
Eo post, can weigh eleven pounds, 

ut no more. Such parcels can be 
sent to any part of the United King- 
dom for 36 cents. A parcel weighing 
one pound or under requires 6 cents 
postage, and every pound thereafter, 
up tothe maximum eleven, is taxed 3 
cents ; for instance, a two-pound pack 
age costs 9 cents, a three-pound 12 
cents, and so on. The stamps have 
to be affixed by the sender, and the 
package marked ‘‘ Parcels Post.” It 
is not to be deposited in, or on, a 
letter-box, but must be handed over 
the counter at a post-office, 

No limit as to size of the parcels is 
given in the British Postal Guide, so 
the parcels post system would appear 
to be a boon to English mail-order 
advertisers, particularly those whose 
goods are light but bulky. A brass 


bird cage, for instance, weighing three 
pounds, can be sent from London to 
the north of Scotland for 12 cents. 
This cheap freight enables the En- 
glish mail-order advertiser to do a good 
business and sell at low prices, for he 


For this reason . 


generally advertises his goods “car. 
riage paid,” otherwise ‘‘ express paid.” 

he adoption of a parcels post system 
in this country, on the same basis of 
rates as obtained in England, would, 
undoubtedly, benefit the mail-order 
advertisers of the United States 
Clothing, dry goods, rugs, umbrellas, 
shoes, books and a thousand other 
things, that now have to be sent by 
expr ss at a minimum cost of 25 cents 
per parcel, could be transmitted at 
much lower rates. This would not 
only tend to sell more goods, but also 
to cheapen them in a trifling degree, 
While the Government might not use 
as much expedition as the express 
companies do in delivering such pack- 
ages—witness the frequent delays in 
our newspaper mail—the fact that vari- 
ous kinds of goods could be cheaply 
sent from the cities into country dis 
tricts would undoubtedly have a tend- 
ency to imerease ‘‘ shopping by mail.” 

If the English plan could be put in 
vogue here it would be popular, but 
certainly unprofitable for Uncle Sam, 
and it is doubtful whether he cares to 
lose money just to oblige a few adver- 
tisers and the general public. 

The «nly plan that I would suggest 
to meet the cost of such a system in 
the United States would be a fixed 
charge per pound for each 500 miles, 
or fraction of 500 miles. This would 
make the cost of sending a parcel to 
San Francisco about six times as much 
as the cost of sending it to Buffalo, 
however, and it would, in a measure, 
be coming back to our present methods 
of doing business by express. 

Something is necessary to be done, 
anyway, to lighten the present express 
charges on small parcels, and the 
adoption of the English system, in a 
way suited to the size of our own 
country, could not fail to give satis- 
faction to the Government, the mail- 
order advertisers and the public. 


RELA SP Vt 21 
REQUIRES NATURAL TALENT. 

Perhaps no calling presents such glittering 
vouporse to the young man as the advertis- 
ne eld offers. It a a strong natural 
talent, however, which is as necessary to 
success as is the “nose for news” to the 
newspaper reporter’s success.—A dvertising 
Experience, Chicago. 


HIS SOLE RELIANCE. 

“The last time I saw you, Dibble,” said 
Corbus, “ you were publishing a bright little 
country paper. Did you lose your journal- 
istic enthusiasm ?” 

_‘*Worse,”’ replied Dibble, with a mournful 
sigh. “I lost the county printing,”—C4s- 
cago Tribune. 
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a 
To the Advertising Manager, 
*The New York Times,” 







New York City, 






Dear Sir:- 
Enclosed please find check to cover our November account 









for advertising space as per contract. 





We believe in giving credit where credit is due, therefore, il 






we wish to say that the volume and charecter of the new business which iH 





has come to us as the result of using space in "The New York Times", 


are entirely satisfactory. The results are indeed auch more grat- 









ifying than we have heretofore obtained through the medium of news- 






paper advertising. 







We are pleased too, to note the high standard of merit 





which your paper maintains in the world of clean Journalism, and we 






wish it continued success on that line. 


Yours truly, Me 
Dictated JM. aan 






She New Work Times 


“All the News That's Fit to Print.” 
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SOME BRITISH DISPLAY ADS. 


One of the most familiar, and at the 
same time most striking, of the displa 
ads to be regularly found in En lish 
+ eg is that of Owbridge’s 

ung Tonic, which has now been 
before the British public for over a 








tor Consumption, 


tor Bronchitis 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


Kgrohic 


BE SURE ET It. 


YOU. Gi 
Por outward application, tastead oP 








score of years. Ido not know that 
even the inside matter of the ad is 
ever changed ; certainly the outward 
form never is, and wherever the ad 
= it has a peculiarly striking 
effect, and stands out at once from 
everything else on the page. 

Another very odd and striking dis- 
play is the ad of Singleton’s Eye 
Ointment, which is certainly a pretty 
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The advertising matter of Ogden’s 
Guinea Gold Cigarettes is continually 
being changed; nevertheless, it jg 
always in attractive form, such as the 
following : 











‘CUINEA-GOLD 
CIGARETTES 


—_+ 

TWO “LIBERTY ” NOTICES. 
Sometimes it is necessary for the student 
to dig deep into the inner part of things to 














find why marriage is a failure. There is no 
reason or indeed excuse for inquiring why 
the couple here mentioned found team life a 
delusion, This notice in the Liberty (N. Y.) 
Register of Nov. 6 tells the whole story: 
“Whereas, My wife, Helen, has left my 
bed and board without just cause or provo- 
cation, I forbid all persons from trusting her 
on my account as I shall pay no debts of her 
contracting. . T. Tremrer. 
“ And, whereas, that the said bed above 
mentioned. belongs to me and is still in my 











‘*eye-catcher,’’ no matter on 
what part of a page it appears. 


Pp on ; and, whereas, the said board was 
nothing to breg about, anyway; and, 
whereas, such as it was it has left my hus- 
band and he it, and not | him; and, whereas, 
the only other board now running at large 
and unchallenged was a half-paid-for table, 
which has disappeared with the alleged pro- 
vider and non-owner of the bed aforesaid; 
and, whereas, the aforesaid trust, as above 
said, was never operative ; therefore, be it 
resolved, that my husband never had any 
bed and but a very meager amount of trust 
and not more than half a board to protect: 
and be it resolved, furthermore, that he 
allowed to hustle for new board, a place to lay 
his head and such trust as God and man may 
see fit to endure; and be it further and lastly 
resolved, that undertakers are not barred on 
the aforesaid lastly named trust. 
Heven Tremper.”’ 
TOO MUCH COMPETITION. 

“TI wonder,” said the matinee star, “if I 
am growing passe. The women ce a 
the attention to me that they usually do.” 

“You needn’t worry,” said the manager, 
soothingly. ‘“‘ There was a Largain adver- 
tisement printed in the programme.”’—/a- 
dianapo.is journal, 
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is after the phenomenal—the uniq 
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The.... 
Indianapolis 


News —~—em 


holds the distinction of larger bona fide 
Proportioned to Population 





circulation, 
of home city, than any other American 
daily, 2. ¢., larger Percentage of home 


readers, without resort to fake methods 
It is also the only daily 
first issue, has Steadily 
ed the right of the ad- 
of his pur- 

with the 


for circulation, 

which, from its 
given and conced 
vertiser to know the measure 
chase in circulation equally 
measure of his purchase of any other 


commodity, 














A word to the wise 


advertiser is sufficient. 














“GUARANTEED ” GOODS. 
By Jno. C. Graham. 

A great many advertisements nowa- 
days contain somewhere in the ad a 
guarantee that the goods offered for 
sale are—what? Every yard of ribbon 
or skirt binding or velvet or dress 
goods is ‘‘ guaranteed,” but whether 
the measure the quality or the price 
is guaranteed is not stated. The word 
** guaranteed ” is very equivocal, and 
may mean anything at all. Goods can 
be *‘ guaranteed ” tu be ‘‘ not as repre- 
sented.” Unless it is specifically stated 
what is guaranteed, the use of the 
word is merely a subterfuge, and 
should, in all honesty, be left out. 

If you have anything to guarantee 
about your goods, out with it, and let 
the particulars be definitely known. 
Don’t let there be any doubt as to what 
is guaranteed. Don’t seek shelter un- 
der generalizations that mean nothing. 
Don’t say simply, ‘‘ We guarantee our 
butter, our poultry or our shoes,” be- 
cause you are saying nothing when you 
make the assertion, Unless you dis- 
tinctly state what you guarantee, you 
have not ‘completed the sentence, and 
lay yourself open to a charge of in- 
tentional ambiguity. 

It pays to guarantee goods, if you 
do so in a proper way. It is another 
form of ‘‘money back if you want it” 
method of doing business. It inspires 
confidence. If you explicitly state, 
*“My shoes at $3 are warranted to 
wear as long as the average $5 shoe 
and give equal satisfaction,” or, ‘* All 
the watches I sell are guaranteed to 
keep accurate time for at least five 
years,” or, ‘‘Our dress goods are 
guaranteed to stand rain or sun with- 
out shrinking or fading,” you make a 
positive assertion that has value, and 
carries with it an air of probability, 
but when you make the bald statement 
that ‘‘ Our goods are guaranteed,” you 
may think that you imply a lot, but 
your words are really meaningless. 

at are they ‘‘ guaranteed ’’ to do? 
Almost any kind of an answer for or 
against the goods can be given. 

Be explicit—say what you guarantee 
and you will effect much more than if 
you leave it for the public to guess. 

**Guarantee” is a very popular 
**blind’’ word. It can be, and is, 
used indiscriminately by many adver- 
tisers, but by itself it is a peculiarly 

. hon-committal expression. Neverthe- 
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the reason why it is now coming to be 
looked upon with suspicion by those 
who have been betrayed into purchas- 
ing so-called ‘‘ guaranteed’ articles, 
Better not use it at all unless the 
‘* guarantee ”’ is explained in full. 


PICTURE LANGUAGE. 

Picture langu was one of the earliest 
forms of expression. Tribes of uncivilized 

ople still record events and transmit intel. 
igencé by means of rude pictures painted on 
skins or drawn on the bark of trees. As 
civilization advanced, the art of picturin: 
events advanced with it, and while the art of 
expressing thought by means of written lan- 
guage has become a general mode, illustra- 
tion is an fedicpensitle adjunct, and often 
tells the whole story in a manner much more 
intelligible. Illustrative art, or the power 
that exists in some to describe emotions and 
events in picture language, does influence 
human action to a remarkable degree. The 
cartoon is the most effective weapon in the 
hands of the press to-day; far more persua- 
sive than columns of keenest argument. The 
reason is that the point is clear and can be 
comprehended at a glance. This ease of 
comprehension is what makes illustrated ad- 
vertising so effective.—Display Advertising. 
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A QUAINT advertising idea utilized 


less, there are many people whoare at- by Heller & Benton, opticians, of 


tracted by the word, and that is partly Alexandria (Ind.). 
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A Des Moines Daily News Idea. 


{ Mr. John J. Hamilton, general manager of THE Des 
f Mornes DaiLy News, has been in New York for two weeks 
past in the interest of his paper. He brought with him a 
f large map of Iowa giving the name and location of every city, 
town and village where THe DatLy News is taken, the 
( number of paid subscribers at each place being indicated by 
red figures. 

The map shows the circulation of Taz DAILy NEws as 
it stood on the 15th of November, 1897, and is verified by 
Mr. Hamilton’s personal statement under oath. On-that 
date, the circulation was over 17,500, almost exclusively 
in Iowa and therefore practically all indicated by the map. 





—_ 





For two months past, 
no issue of 


HE DAILY NEW 


Has been less than 


i*7,000. 


It has been almost two years since any issue fell below 
15,000. The issues of 1896 averaged 15,019. The net 
gain in 1897 has been over 2,500. No other Iowa daily has 
a verified circulation as high as 10,000. 

Apropos of PRINTERS’ INK’s recent statement relative 
to the strong lead of the Indianapolis NEws in its own State, 
it is believed by the manager of THe Des Moines DaiLy 
NEws that no daily newspaper in the Union is more uni- 
formly distributed throughout its home State or has a clearer, 
cleaner or more solid lead over all State competitors than has 
THE Des Moines News. The progress of THe News is 
a new evidence of the growing value and importance of the 
best evening newspapers. 

The new rate card of THE NEws will be issued within 
ashort time. It will more nearly approximate the flat rate 
than the present card, but only in a practical way and toa 
practical extent. THE News is par excellence a practical 


newspaper. 








THE NEWS, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO 


GALL. | 


Best Staff of Correspondents ! 
Best News Service ! 
Best Local Equipment ! 


. Cm O AD< D4 D<3<3< 3943-230 


The,Great Family Paper. 
Into the Homes it goes. 
Published every morning in the year. 

W 
CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 


50,000 


DAILY. 
For sample copies, rates and further informa- 
tion, address 


DAVID ALLEN, 


Eastern Representative, 
188 World Bidg. _ New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 
ADVOCATES OF THE WEEKLY. 


At the monthly meeting of the Sphinx Club, on November ro, Mr .Geo. P. 
Rowell, the publisher of PrinreRs’ INK, opened the discussion on the sub- 
ject: The Relative Advertising Value of Daily, Weekly and Monthly Publi- 
cations, and offered a strong plea for the daily paper, which, it was seen 
from the trend of his remarks, overshadowed in value all other media. 
Among other statements he made were the following : 

The impression that weeklies are more carefully read than dailies is erroneous. The 
daily is sure to be.read, but many excellent weeklies are taken from force of habit and 
are put aside without being glanced at, and sometimes without being so much as removed 


from their wrappers. ‘ : 
The advertiser who advertises only in daily papers has a much better chance of success 
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than the advertiser who advertises only in monthlies, or only in weeklies, 
That a modern dry goods advertisement ever appears in a weekly paper at the present 
day, is owing solely to the survival of an old-time idea that the weekly must possess 


some special value. 


Gentlemen, if you would advertise and become wealt 


All the teachings of every-day ag go to show it does not. 


y. spend your money with the 


If your money for advertising purposes increases, put that also into thedaily 


daily paper. 

paper. If you must go further, use the well-printed monthlies. 

paper in existence to-day, aside from the class journals, that a judicious advertiser 
dailies enough to absorb his appropriation, and for eve 


weekl 
can afford to use; for there are 


There is not a 


dollar he will invest, the daily gives greater and better service than the weekly can afford. 
These statements, when pul lished in PRINTERS’ INK, raised a little flood 


of protest. 


As the subject is one of interest, and as the Little Schoolmaster 


likes always to give ‘‘the other side’’a chance to speak its piece, some of the 


letters received are here reproduced. 





LLLP 


ne ange Papers. } 
Exclusive in Their Field. 
List Paid in Advance. | i 
Combined Circulation, 3,500 copies. 
L. B. Jounson, Editor and Bropritar. | 
Main Publication Office, Randolph. 
RANDOLPH, Vt., Dec. 4, 1897. J 
Editor of Printvrs’ INK: 

In your contention that the general adver- 
tiser willinvariably find it more profitable to 
use the dailies than the weeklies, you seem 
to overlook one point, or at least fail to give 
it the weight it deserves. As well as I can 
express it, this is the superior value of the 
number of different readers reached over the 
frequency of issue. 

There are numerous ways of illustrating 
For instance, you would scarcely claim that a 
daily reaching soo readers six times a week is 
worth as much to the advertiser as a weekly 
of 3,000 circulation. Even supposing that 
the daily were read as carefully as the weekly 
—which is never the case—the frequent repe- 
tition of the advertisement to the same con- 
stituency does not have the effect that a less 
frequent presentation to a larger number has. 
It is like an auctioneer shouting his wares 
loud and often to a small number as com- 
pared with a less boisterous announcement 
to a good-sized crowd. There is a certain 
number of buyers in every hundred people. 
The chance of securing patronage is better 
by one invitation to 3,000 than by six invita- 
tions to s00. Don’t you think so? 

If it were true that the drawing power of 
advertising were increased in direct propor- 
tion to the number of times it is placed be- 
fore the reader, our weeklies should all 
change to dailies and our dailies to hourlies, 
multiplying advertising rates to correspond. 
Would that work ? 

Suppose your theory (Printges’ Ink, Dec. 
1, page 36) is correct. Then, if the rate per 
inch per year in a daily with 2,500 circula- 
tion is $20, how large a circulation should a 
weekly have to warrant as high a rate? 
Fifteen thousand! As judicious advertisers 
yourselves, I ask which of these you would 
prefer? 7 

Have I made clear the superior value of 
the total yearly circulation of the weekly 


over that of the daily of equal yearly circu- 
lation, but which reaches only a sixth as 
many people? If so, the justice of higher 
rates for weeklies is apparent. 

I have only considered the question from 
the standpoint of an advertiser. Of course 
it is more work in proportion to set and han- 
dle an ad for a weekly than for a daily, and 
this element will enter into consideration. 

Printers’ Ink is in a position to do the 
weeklies an immense amount of injury by 
giving advertisers such advice, and it ought 
to be mighty “‘ sure it’s right ” before ** going 
ahead ” in this direction, L. B. Jonnson. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 4, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

No doubt it is not the intention of Print- 
ers’ Ink, when discussing character and 
quality of circulation, to unfair to any 
class of publications. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that your criticism of R. S. Martin & 
Sons, of the Hedrick (Iowa) Yournad, in 
their defense of weekly circulation in your 
issue of December 1, is unfair to that paper 
in particular, as well as to weekly papers in 
general, To multiply the daily circulation 
for six days of the week, and place the total 
on an equality as to rates and character with 
all weekly circulation is not, in my estima- 
tion, putting the question fairly. The value 

+ thousand circulation of dailies and week- 
jes is not considered the same. It would be 
fairer to state the number of readers reached 
by each paper and then estimate the value 
or the effect of the mediums upon those 
readers. In this way the Ottumwa Courier, 
with 2,381 daily circulation and the weekly 
2,961, making 5,342 in all, would be a fair 
comparison with the Hedrick Yourmal hav- 
ing 1,042 circulation. A five-inch advertise- 
ment, at the card rate, in the daily and 
weekly Courier one year, entering 5,342 
homes, would cost $112.50, while the same 
advertisement would cost, one year in the 
Hedrick Fourna/, entering 1,042 homes, $20, 
or a little less than one-fifth of that amount. 
Now, the only question to be considered is 
the additional value of the daily entering the 
home six times a week instead of once a 
week, Of course there is no question but 
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that the daily visit brings notice of the thing 
advertised to the reader quicker than the 
weekly visitor will. But how will it stand 
at the end of a year or two years if the ad- 
vertiser continues his work? Are the im- 
pressions made by both mediums of equal 
and enduring value? For the steady adver- 
tiser, who is not ina rush and who is satis- 
fied with slower and more permanent results, 
the weekly certainly comes into play. No 
doubt the man who makes a fast run can 
cover the distance of a mile in a compara- 
tively short space of time, but that is no 
reason why the man who walks will not get 
there too, and be in a better condition to 
continue his journey than the “ other fellow.” 

Your criticism of the publisher of the 
Oswego /imes (Printers’ Ink, December 1, 
1897, page A> it seems to me, is also unfair 
in its application to weeklies, and partakes 
the nature of an attempt to Sampete deer 
tisers into dailies to the exclusion of week- 
lies. Should advertisers pursue this course 
and crowd into dailies to the exclusion of 
weeklies, they would be appealing to a con- 
stituency of about one-third the population 
of the country (which is about the limit of 
daily readers) and neglecting the other two- 
thirds. It is evident that the struggle for 
trade in this constituency would become in- 
tense, and unless for the advertiser who had 
a specialty which appealed to residents of 
cities and Lowe towns only, would eventuate 
in disaster to the advertiser whose goods 
were intended for general consumption. 

But conceding for the sake of argument 
that the daily paper is the best advertising 
medium, does that justify the abandonment 
of other mediums? Because wheat is the 
principal crop, would that justify the aban- 
donment of the esculent, tuberous and legu- 
minous crops altogether? The farmer who 
confined his work to the raising of wheat 
alone would soon find his farm in the hands 
of the sheriff. Because Broadway may be 
the chief thoroughfare of New York, it does 
not follow that there are not other streets 
and thoroughfares of the metropolis un- 
worthy of consideration. 

In my judgment the surest way to success 
in advertising is the judicious use of 
both dailies and weeklies, the one class back- 
ing up and enhancing the value of the other. 

P. T. Barry. 





Uffice of 
“ Tue Home Guipe,” 
2313 Columbia Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 4, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ tnx: 

The following statement read in PrInTERs’ 
Ink, and then seen again in the address of 
Mr. George P. Rowell, has led me to write a 
few lines for information, and possibly to give 
some information : 

“That a modern dry goods advertisement 
ever appears in a weekly paper at the present 
day, is owing solely to the survival of an 
old-time idea that the bg! must possess 
some special value. All the teachings of 
every-day experience go to show it does not.”’ 

The above statement thus far proves, to 
me at least, that Printers’ Inxis not always 
infallible, like the Pope. I enjoy reading 
your publication, and especially eed policy 
to give all sides a fair hearing. I believe that 


the weekly does possess a special value. I 
have published a weekly paper since Decem- 
ber 1, 1894, and its advertising columns have 
been at the disposal and for the benefit of 
dry goods dealers and merchants, who cou/:t 
never have reached the field desired by any 
daily paper, and perhaps not by using even 
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all of the city’s great dailies. That t 
used the weekly shows they also saw hey 
need and took advantage of the opportunity, 
I believe their advertisements were not in- 
serted in vain. They could in no single 
daily paper reach the 9,000 people residing 
between Columbia avenue and Lehigh avenue 
and from Twenty-second street to Fairmount 
Park. The Home Guide, which I publish, 
does reach every one of the 9,000 families in 
that district once every three weeks, bei 
sent out, mailed, by people intererested in 
the paper and its principles. No daily 
covers one-half of this field. No two daiiy 
papers cover the field, and, in fact, I doubt 
if all the daily papers combined reach every 
one of these families, although they may 
duplicate and re-cover the same people twice, 
Now there are in this section large dry goods 
houses, some have made their fortune at the 
business, who depend almost entirely upon 
this section for their customers ; in fact, can 
not draw trade from any other section, 
What are og todo? Waste their money on 
any single daily paper, reach 1-z0oth part of 
the field, and on cost them five times 
what they could reach the entire field for, 
for that is just about the proportion the dis- 
trict would receive of the average circulation 
of any Philadelphia daily, taking the best? 
Or shall da into all the dailies to reach the 
section, and pay for 99-rooth circulation that 
is of no earthly good to him? Let us give 
the weekly papers a chance. A special value 
is not denied to certain daily papers—nor is 
it denied that some few weekly papers fail 
of producing a special value. 

Tue Home Guns Co., 

C. L. Burtnett, Mgr. 


Office of 
“Tue Park JOURNAL,” 
C. R. Clingman, Pub. 
Montrosg, Iowa, Nov. 27, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am glad that my country brother, F. M. 
Johnson, of Lowell, Mich., has taken exce: 
tion, in Printers’ Ink of November agth, 

age 10,to the statement, recently made in 

'RINTERS’ Ink, that a country paper with a 
circulation of less than 1,000 is not worth to 
the general advertiser the price that its 
owner must ask. In Mr. Bates’ criticisms he 
makes some statements that he can rot sub- 
stantiate. His being a country editor at one 
time is no point of argument ; you find them 
everywhere. Had he solicited foreign ad- 
vertising he would have found it profitable 
to remain in the business. ‘‘ Now as a mat- 
ter of fact, a circulation of 1,000 in a country 
newspaper isn’t worth a cent more than a 
circulation of 1,000 in the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord.”” Mr. Bates ought to be better posted. 
The country paper is read—ads and all; it 
is kept on file, loaned and sent away ; every 
copy run through the Washington hand-press 
is read by not less than five persons, while 
the city paper is glanced at and thrown 
away. The lers could not read it through 
and have time for anything else. I don’t 
believe there is a single copy of the Philadel- 
phia Record coming to this post-office; I 
never saw a copy nor saw any one that did 
The general advertiser who wants to reach 
the consumers in Southeastern Iowa can’t do 
it through the Philadelphia Record. 

The field for the local paper lies no more at 
home: than does the city paper. Mr. Bates 
knows that the general advertiser uses plates 
and that there is practically no composition. 
The local publisher has more space than he 
can fill, and in many cases is glad to contract 
with the general advertiser at any price, and 
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here is a profit in it at that for both parties. 

Mr. Bates is mistaken about it costing a 
dollar’s worth of time to write a letter to a 

neral advertiser. There would be a profit 
in setting each letter up and printing it at 
that rate. 

A satisfactory rate card for the gone ad- 
vertiser can not be gotten up. An ad next 
to reading matter is lots of bother, while one 
sandwiched in anywhere is a profit at any 
price. There would be a profit in running a 
two or three-line ad on the margin of a coun- 
try paper at one cent a week. The country 
paper is all right for the general advertiser. 
and I see no reason why Mr. Bates should 
try to injure it. It is to the general adver- 
tiser as much of a benefit as the adwriter or 
ad agency. It gets its business in an honor- 
able way and should not be injured. 

C. R. CiinGman. 


Office of 
“Tue Macoms By-STAnper,” 
Van L. Hampton, Publisher. 
“THe COLCHESTER INDEPENDENT,” } 
Van L. Hampton, Publisher. | 
J 





Lizzie L. Hampton, Local Editor. 
Macoms, Ill., Nov. 26, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I find this editorial in Printers’ Inx of 
Nov. 24: 

That a modern dry goods advertisement 
ever appears in a weekly paper at the present 
day, is owing solely to the survival of an old- 
time idea that the weekly must possess some 
special value. Allthe teachings of every-day 
experience go to show that it does not. 

I can not reconcile this with the experience 
of modern dry goods houses in Macomb. 
They tell a different story. They advertise 
regularly and extensively in weekly papers 
here and insist that it does pay them, and 
pay them well. One dry goods man who 
patronizes a daily tells me his experience is 
that he receives leas times the returns from 
an advertisement in one of the weekly papers 
that he does from the daily that he patron- 
izes. If the Little Schoolmaster intends a 
general application of the editorial quoted, I 
would respectfully su t a post-graduate 


course. Yours Yory treazs = 
AN L. HAMPTON. 


Office of } 
* Sacinaw Post.” 
F. & C. Rerrrer, Publishers. 
119 Lapeer street, 
Sacinaw, E. C., Mich., Nov. 26, 1897. J 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The following editorial, being an extract of 
an address by Mr. Rowell, appeared in 
Printers’ Ink of Nov, 24: 

That a modern dry goods advertisement 
ever appears In a weekly paper at the present 
dav, is owing solely to the survival of an old- 
time idea that the weekly must possess some 
special value, All the teachings of every-day 
experience go to show that it does not. 

_ This editorial is misleading, in so far as it 
includes all weekly papers. There are 
thousands of country towns having only 
weekly papers, but also have enterprisin 

dry goods merchants, What are they to do 

But there is another class of weeklies in 
which I am direct!y interested, namely, the 
German weekly, published in cities having 
only English dailies. Take this city, Sagi- 
naw, for anexample. Nearly 50 per cent of 
the inhabitants are German, a large percent- 
age foreign born, who read only German. 

en many of the surrounding townshi 

consist entirely of this class of people, 
who do the bulk of their tradingin this city. 
These people would not have the opportunity 
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to read a daily, even if a German daily was 
published here. They are mostly farmers 
and make the a to their post-office once or 
twice a week. If our enterprising dry goods 
merchants would not advertise in the 
German weekly, this class of people would 
be entirely ignorant of what is new and de- 
sirable in the dry goods line. They depend 
almost entirely on their family paper for 
their information, and are not slow to grasp 
an opportunity in the dry goodsas well as 
other lines, just the same as the city people 
who read the dailies. Yours oy 
C, RITTER. 





Office of ] 
“PrymoutTH WEEKLY,” 
8 Hodges om cor, Griswold and 
State Streets. 
W.C.Conover, Publisher and Proprietor. 
Derrort, Mich., Dec. 3, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
That a menee a seem es 
pears in a weekly paper a’ 
day, is owing solely tothoonrvival of an old- 


time idea that the weekly must possess some 
special value. All the teachi of every-day 
experience go to show that it does not. 


We have clipped the inclosed from your 
issue of Nov. 24, and are very much aston- 
ished that Printers’ Ink, editorially, should 
make such a statement. If this is your posi- 
tion regarding advertising in wuts papers, 
it behooves the publishers of weeklies—and 
there are lots of them right here in Detroit 
alone—to see that your publication does not 
reach their customers where they can prevent 
it. Yours truly, W. C. Conover, 
Publisher Plymouth Weekly. 


Office of 
“THe Miami Repusican.” 
W. D. Greason, Ed. and Prop. 
Paota, Kansas, Dec. 5, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

If it be true, as you assert, that advertis- 
ing in a weekly newspaper is not profitable, 
what legitimate argument can you offer your 
advertisers to continue their advertisements 
in Printers’ Ink? Why should the pub- 
lisher of a weekly newspaper, especially, 
place an advertisement in your very diminu- 
tive columns at rates that are gigantic, and 
why should the publisher of a weekly news- 
paper circulate Printers’ Ink among his 
eee as an _— to — — the 
art of advertising ery respectfully, 

Ww. Db. GREASON. 


Office of ] 
“ Tue Sunpay Eye,” 
Geo. L. Hutchin, Proprietor. 
BioomincrTon, IIl., Dec. 9, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It is regrettable that a gentleman of the 
business standing of Geo. P. Rowell would 
inveigh against the weekly new: r, which 
is the only periodical that is read in thou- 
sands of homes in busy America. The week- 
ly annex of the daily, into which is dumped 
the stale news of the diurnal issue, may be of 
little or no value, but the well ordered and 
ably edited weekly, which is everywhere in 
evidence, compares for potentiality with the 
greatest daily newspapers known. 

The daily is the history of one day, and is 
supplanted by the newspaper of to-morrow. 
The weekly is an interesting feature for 
seven days. As an advertising media it 
possesses features that no daily can hope to at- 
tain. The daily is the flashlight of journal- 
ism, while the weekly is the Aurora Borealis 
and beacon light t guides the public 
safely. Yourstruly, Gso. L. Hyrcuim, 
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DEPARTMENT 


Readers of Privters’ Ink may send to 
es or plans for adverti 
criticism. 





‘By Charles Austin Bates. 


this d 
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OF CRITICISM. 


lepartment advertisem: bookl cata- 
ssible will receive pp Nmee gu eee 
lex “ pays the freight.” 








William Cullington, of Red Bank, 
N. J., publishes the following adver- 
tisement : 


Get a Man 
What He Most Likes. 


You know the old joke on the wife buying 
her husband's cigars and he giving them 
away to those whom he most detested, 
That joke will never become a reality if the 
cigars are bought at Cullington’s. Nothing 
will give your husband more pleasure than a 
box of Cullington’s cigars. hen he finds 
out where they were bought he will know 
that they are made of good tobacco and ina 
clean workshop. 

These cigars are dependable. 








Our Perfectos, a box of 50 $2.00. 
Flora de Cuba,“ “© “ “ $2.75. 
Triumph, “uw ew 1.50. 
Also the fine Imported and Key 
West cigars at special holiday 
prices. 
I think the ad isa bad one. It starts 


out all right, and would be all right if 
the cigars advertised were better cigars. 
It is the purchase of boxes of fifty 
cigars at $1.50 that furnishes material 
for the joke quoted. 

Three cents apiece won't do for 
Christmas cigars, and the man whose 
wife presents him with a box of that 
sort is perfectly justified in giving them 
away to anybody that he can get to 
take them. 

In advertising cigars for Christmas 
presents, I certainly should not quote 
a cigar price at less than $4 for fifty, 
and the woman who wants to be abso- 
lutely on the safe side had better make 
it $6 or $7 for fifty. If she isn’t 
willing to pay $4 for fifty, she had bet- 
ter buy slippers, or suspenders, or 
handkerchiefs. *,* 

‘ORDAN, Minn., Nov. 23, 1897. 
Editor of Pruxters’ Ink: 

I send you under separate cover a copy of 
“ Directory and Gazetteer’’ of this county, 
which I recently compiled and published. 
The preface explains its pu and ad 
value, as one has been mailed to every home 
in the county. Would you have the kind- 
ness to pass criticism upon it as an adver- 
tising medium, style, composition, useful- 
ness, etc. The idea is ori , but of course 
the ads are largely products of the office 
force, su ions from Printers’ INK, etc. 
Yours truly, Tuomas J. Kerrey. 

The title page of this book says that 
it contains *‘a carefully prepared list 
of the names of every man in the 
county,” and the book looks as if it 





also contained an advertisement from 
every man in the county. 

The ads are well set up, and many 
of them are well written. 

I reproduce the text of two, without 
attempting to show the display, which, 
in the originals, is very good : 


YOUR SHOE MONEY 


May be limited to a dollar, or it may 
reach the five-dollar mark—that’s your 
business. You know what you can af- 
tord to pay. Our business is to see that 
you get your money’s worth, no matter 
what you pay. hat’s what we do. 
We are not conceited, but we know we 
have put ALL the brains we have into 
securing the very BEST shoes in all the 
different grades, and we know if your 
HOE NEY is spent here you get 
the most for your money. Among the 
many lines we carry we find 
SHAROOD & CROOKS’ 

SHOES, in Men’s, Ladies’, Misses’ and 

Children’s, the best shoes manufactured 

in the Northwest and second to none 

anywhere else. We have the sole agency 

for these shoes. 

SCHAEFER’S 
ONE-PRICE-CASH-STORE, 
Jorpan and Bette Piainz, - Minnesota. 


4 * 

We are Conscientious 
Substitutes, and impure drugs have no 
place in our store. e know physicians 
do not want us to use them, All won’t 
do it. Every prescription here is com- 
pounded of pure drugs by careful, com- 

tent and accurate pharmacists, who 
ion’t make mistakes. You can trust us 
with your prescription preparing. 

Drugs, Chemicals, Books, 

Stationery, School SupplHes, 

Totlet Articles, Wali Paper, 

Olls, Paints, Brushes, Musical 

Merchandise, Jewelry, Lamps, 

Toys and Holiday Goods, Etc. 

Handle all kinds of Seeds. 
J. J. REMES, - ~- New Pracug, Min. 


Just why these advertisers should go 
into this book, I don’t know. It cer- 
tainly can’t do them as much good as 
it cost them. I say this without know- 
ing what they pay for it. Certainly 
the publisher had to get a profit on the 
setting of the type in the ad, and if the 
advertiser paid as much as this type- 
setting cost, he paid more than the ad 
is worth to him. 

The publisher of the Jordan Jnde- 

































pendent would probably have made more 
money by putting into the paper itself 
the energy, time and money that it cost 
to get out this scheme. 

If the publisher of the /ndependent 
were asked what was the best form of 
advertising, he would undoubtedly say 
newspaper advertising, and yet he is 
in the position of presenting to his ad- 
vertisers a medium which he says is 
better than newspaper advertising. 
He must have said ta every one of the 
advertisers in this directory that it 
would pay them better to spend the 
money in the directory than it would to 
spend it in the newspaper. If not, why 
did he offer them the directory? If the 
directory is better than the newspaper, 
why not advertise exclusively “in di- 
rectories ? 

One of the funniest things about 
newspaper publishers is, that whenever 
they want to advertise their papers 
they advertise them in something other 
than newspapers. They paint signs on 
fences, post bills and distribute circu- 
lars, thereby demonstrating conclu- 
sively that they believe in newspapers 
for other people, but aot for them- 
selves, +,* 

“ Tue Traverse Crry TRANSCRIPT.” 

Travers City, Mich., Dec. 6, 1897. 

Mr. Charles Austin Bates : 

I send you six ads, taken from my paper, 
and written by myself for my customers. 
They are for criticism. The piano ads are 
written more for educators than immediate 
results. 

The one “‘ A man came 20 miles,” brought 
two customers who referred to it. 

he one “Chicago would not have 
burned” created a deal of comment. 

Are they good ads—bad ads—or just ads. 

A. P. Houcs. 

The ads are good. They are better 
for a small place than they would be 
for the city. , 

Ads with jokes in them and without 
rices or descriptions may be very use- 
ul in small towns where everybody 

knows everybody else, and where his 
friends will appreciate the advertiser's 
jokes. | 

More business is done on a friend- 
ship basis in small towns than in the 
cities. In a large city friendship 
doesn’t count so much and prices 
count a good deal. The ad without 
prices may be first-rate occasionally— 
it may be first-rate continuously, for 
certain businesses, in small towns. 

Ads with head-lines like those men- 
tioned in the letter are likely to attract 
favorable comment in small places. 
The best ad of the bunch sent me, 
however—an ad that would be good 
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in a little town or a big one, any place 
on earth—is that of the Kimball piano 
which I reproduce : 





B A 
CHUNK OF | anp| BIC 
PIG IRON SAW Loc 

Also a little good varnish is what we start 
with to build a piano. Start at the very be- 
inning. Make every inch of it. Use the 
st material spot cash will buy. Employ 
$3,000;000 capital. All under one roof. Ore 
big engine turns all the wheels. Make 
12,000 pianos and 18,000 organsa year, Ex- 
pense down to the lowest. Result—a high- 
grade, elegant piano for the lowest possible 
cost. Further, we sell them from our branch 
stores at factory prices. Charge you just the 
same as we get from the commissioned 
egents, We make just as much, you save 

agents’ profit. Now, if we can demon- 
strate to you that the instruments are the 
best, we’re going to have your trade, aren’t 
we? Bring your nasicall friends to our 
store; bring the best piano judges you can 
find. Examine it from top to bottom ; be 
very critical. We'll expect a verdict in our 
favor, if the opinion is honest. 

W. W. Kimpatt Co. 

N. E. Strong, Manager Branch Store, 

Traverse City, Mich, 
* * 

W. J. Solly, vice-princi of the 
Pearce School, of Philadelphia, writes 
me to say: 

** We have had quite a number of 
requests for our Year Book, in which 
the writers state they were influenced 
to ask for it through your criticism 
upon it in PRINTERS’ INK.” 

Mr. Solly also incloses a proof of 
an ad which was published in the 
Philadelphia Record, in -which he 
ney from my criticism of the Year 

k in the following manner : 

‘*The well-known advertising ex- 
pert and critic, Charles Austin Bates, 
saysin PRINTERS’ INK: ‘ After reading 
your 33d Year Book I am satisfied 
that it is a good school, and feel sure 
that it is one of the best business 
schools in the country, etc.’” 

The prompt use of this criticism of 
mine is simply another evidence of the 
fact that the managers of the Pearce 
School are wide awake, and that they 
make use of everything that seems to 
be of value. 

Probably not two out of each thou- 
sand readers of the Philadelphia 
Record know anything about Charles 
Austin Bates, and therefore can care 
nothing particularly about his opinion 
of the school. Just the same, this 
makes a good ad for the school. It 
quotes somebody else. It is in the 
nature of a testimonial. If the writer 











of the testimonial be well known, so 
much the better, but if he be known 








not at all, I still believe that the use of 
his words is a good thing. 
+ 





* 

The beauty about the Wanamaker 

advertising is that it is interesting— 
that it tells something. 

It is a liberal education to read 

these ads as they appear from day to 


day. They bristle with interesting in- 
formation about s and about 
methods of doing business, 


This sort of thing is exemplified in 
the heading that I reproduce ; 


THE WANAMAKER STORE. 
Competition is Protection. 


By long usage and the concurrence of con- 
sumers, retailers in England and on the con- 
tinent of Europe charge large profits on their 
wares, The co-operative store has been the 
refuge of many retai] buyers in England— 
elsewhere in Europe the public endures. 

There is no place in America for the co- 
operative store. Neither is there need for 

pli by s with the over- 
taxing by means of great retail profits. 

American competition gives perfect pro- 
tection, A recent comparison of furniture 
prices between Wanamaker’s and leadin 
stores in Paris and Berlin showed the furni- 
ture here to be much cheaper and mench better. 
Bring the best five-franc (women's) kid 
gloves from the best stores in Paris and com- 
pare them with the Princess May gloves— 
our own trade-mark—at . The judgment 
will fall to our gloves. These specimen in- 
stances could multiplied many times. 
They prove— 

#trst.—That the enterprise of American 
dealers gives the best service in the world to 
consumers, 

Second.—That W: ker’s is absolutely 
at the front of American retailing. 

Wreck awaits the dealer that res com- 

tition. The capital of the biggest bank in 

ew York wouldn't be sufficient to secure his 
success. The ric are not indifferent to 
— Only moss-back merchants are heed- 
f prices, 


° 
If there were a circus of*prevarication, that 
lie about our high prices would be t 
erie of the ring. 


This appeared on December 9, and 
does a good deal to convince me that 
Wanamaker’s is a good store. 














I was lunching with a friend the je 


other day and he said : 

“*T have just been uptown with my 
daughter buying some Christmas pres- 
ents. We went to Altman’s, Sterns’ 
and Siegel-Cooper’s, and then came 
down to Weneansbe's. I was abso- 
lutely astonished to see the number of 
people in Wanamaker’s store. There 


were at least ten times as many there 
as at Siegel-Cooper’s, and there were 
three times as many as there were in 
any of the other stores.” 

Another friend, a jeweler, said : 

““ We don’t mind the competition of 


he tions at her brain; and you wi 
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Wanamaker. He does a good, clean 
business and handles no shoddy stuff, 
His prices on honest jewelry are no 
lower than ours, We don't have any 
trouble in meeting honest competition, 
Some of the other department stores 
that handle cheap, flimsy stuff, and 
advertise it in the same words that we 
would have to use if we were advertis. 
ing, succeed in getting some of the 
trade that we ought to have, or that 
Wanamaker ought to have, or that 
some other honest jeweler ought to 
have.” 

That's the kind of a store that will 
stand advertising. In the first place, 
they have something to talk about. 
Then they talk about it interestingly 
and with apparent honesty pervading 
the ad. 9 

Here's an excellent suggestion which 
I find in the Keystone, which, to my 
mind, is the most attractive and inter- 
esting of all the jewelry trade jour- 
nals: 

Run a “specialty” for two weeks before 
Christmas and advertise it. Whatever it is, 
whether a dainty style of ladies’ watch, or a 
silver novelty for the dressing-case or 
writing-desk, or a certain pattern of ring, it 
will Sicae attention upon one thing. Bhe 
great difficulty with the Christmas shopper is 
to determine on that one thing. She will 
spend days in “looking around,” be dis- 
tracted with the thousand items that come to 
her attention in a dozen stores, “‘ delay and 
still delay” in making choice, and finally 
buy something at the last moment in des- 
peration, To her a jewelry store means a 
wonderful collection of wonderfully prett 
things, but her notion of any one sfecifc 
thing is vague. Make the jewelry store 
idea mean for her one thing—your “ special” 
watch, or silver letter scales, or “‘ special” 
turquoise ring. /fx Aer attention; you 
will do hera Findnese thereby, as you will 
immensely relieve the strain of a hundred 


vague notions pulling from o} gabe direc- 

likely secure 
the sale which otherwise may go to the lace 
counter of the dry goods store. 

This suggestion is not a good one 
for all jewelers, but it is good for 
jewelers in smaller towns. The 
weler in a big city does well, I think, 
when he fills his advertisement full of 
all sorts of items. The more different 
kinds of jewelry he displays in his ad 
the better his chances of selling it. 
The ad should be a collection of hints 
for Christmas presents. 

The suggestion is rather more valu- 
able for use in the store than in adver- 
tising. The successful salesman cer- 
tainly is the one who confines his cus- 
tomer’s attention to comparatively few 
articles and confines it to one article 
when that is possible. It is unwise to 
try to show the whole store. 
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How to got he full value of adverti: 
make mere! 


By Chas. 





STORE MANAGEMENT. 


vat rightly ducting the 
dising more profitable by a ious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their 
upon any subject discussed in this department, Address Chas. F, Jones, care PRINTERS’ 


— 





, and how to 


F. Fones. 











Mr. P. J. Thompson, of the Stam- 
baugh, Thompson Co., of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, writes and asks me a 
question of business policy with regard 
to the number of items placed in an 
advertisement, Mr. Thompson sends 
me two advertisements, each measur- 
ing about a double half column, In 
one of these advertisements the Stam- 
baugh, ‘Thompson Co, mentions a 
number of things, such as the Whitley 
exercises, football supplies, gymnasium 
supplies, horse blankets, oil and gas 
heaters and Peninsular stoves, ‘The 
other advertisement only mentions one 
thing, and that is the air-tight Penin- 
sular Heating Stove. 

Mr. Thompson wants to know of me 
which is the best advertisement. As 
both advertisements are nicely set and 
are displayed in almost the same way, 
the question of superiority narrows 
down to one point, and that is whether 
or not more than one article should 
have been mentioned, 
ticular instance I believe that the air- 
tight Peninsular stove advertisement is 
the best. One reason is because the 
size of the advertisement is not large 
enough to mention too many items in 
it, and another reason is because the 
stove question is such an important one 
that a store can afford to devote the 
entire advertisement to it. 

I think that both of these advertise- 
ments are good. I think the idea of 
one class of merchandise for each ad- 
vertisement is the correct principle, 
provided the item is of importance 
enough to justify the use of large 
space, There are someclasses of mer- 
chandise carried in any general store 
that will not justify the use of large 
space. For instance, I should not ad- 
vise a dry goods store to use a double 
half column or any exclusive advertise- 
ment to advertise pins, thread, or such 
like insignificant articles, except in 
rare instances where a store may have 
secured exclusivecontrol of a special line 
of this merchandise. When, however, 
it comes to articles of im such 
as stoves, clothing, furniture, or even 
football supplies, I believe that an en- 


In this par- §' 


tire advertisement of medium size de- 
voted to the one thought will always 
be just as profitable, if not more so, 
than the same size advertisement con- 
taining many of such items. 

ad 
Mr. Charles F. Sones, New York City: 

m no department of Printers’ Inx 
have I derived more benefit during my three 
study of the Little Schooimaster than 

am now receiving from the department 
edited by you and called ‘Store p> seroma 
ment."’ I inclose two advertisements. If 

ou think they are worth mentioning, I will 
be glad to have you criticise them. 
H. F. Lackey, 
Mgr. Messrs. Emery Bros. & Lackey, 
Brideport, Tex. 

One of the advértisements which ac- 
company this letter is an excellent one 
for a jewelry store. It dwells upon 
one subject—namely, clocks. It gives 
the reader a choice of six different 
clocks, each at a different price. It 
then has a line about the stock in gen- 
eral, and states that everything is 
uaranteed. Money back if you want 
it. The advertisement is worth re- 
peating, as it shows how prices can be 
quoted, even in a jewelry store : 


The New Haven Clock 


needs no recommendation to the public. It 
has long since become the standard clock of 
America, and the price is so low that no home 
need be without one. We offer 

NEW HAVEN EIGHT-DAY CLOCK, 
Oak or walnut, alarm and half- 





Anes pee $4.00 each, 
Ansonia nickel alarm clock..... x25 “ 
Wrecker nickel alarm clock... 1.00 “ 
Germany's make nickel alarm 

MIOGE. cdvesgconee © = * 
Miner’s bee time clocks........ 1.00 * 
Warren clock, decorated porce- 

lain stand and ho!der....... E> ~ 


SEE OUR LINE OF JEWELRY. Every- 
thing is guaranteed. oney back if you 
want it. 


EMERY BROS. & LACKEY. 


= 2 
= 





The question of whether or not it 
pays to use an entire advertisement for 
one subject has often been discussed. 


There are a great many arguments and | 


experiences which can be quoted on 
both sides of the question. I am sure 
that this is the subject which must be 
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guided by circumstances, just as much 
as any other business subject. 

There is an advertisement which 
was recently used by a Chicago house 
which makes an excellent argument in 
favor of one idea in each advertise- 
ment, I have not seen the advertise- 
ment, but have heard it talked about, 
and a correspondent in Chicago writes 
me very favorably of the result, 

A certain department store recently 
took an entire page in a number of aft- 
ernoon papers. This advertisement 
contained only one item, which was 
boys’ suits to sell at a price of less 
than $5. 1 understand that the adver- 
tisement cost the house over $1,000, 
and 1 believe it took a good deal o. 
grit on the part of this store to put that 
much money into an advertisement of 
only one single item, and that one 
upon which they had no opportunity to 
make more than a few cents on each 
sale. The greater part of the adver- 
tisement consisted of a picture of the 
boys’ suit, The description was in 
large type and the advertisement was 
really sensational from its size. I 
believe that this fact had a great deal 
to do with the success of the advertise- 
ment, and I do not believe that half a 

e ora quarter of a page would have 
produced half or quarter of the results 
that were produced by the page. The 
boldness of the idea is in itself attract- 
ive and commands attention. My 
correspondent informed me that the 
advertisement brought a wonderful 
response, and that if the firm had had 
on hand double the number of suits 
that they did have they could have 
easily sold them. Before the day was 
nearly over the entire stock was ex- 
hausted, and the profit on thesale itself 
more than paid for the advertising, 
without considering the fact that the 
boys’ clothing department of this firm 
had been indelibly stamped upon the 
minds of the public generally through 
the mere size of the one advertisement. 


* 
a” 


Mr, Wakeman, a druggist of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., is doing some very bright 
advertising through circulars, booklets 
and newspapers. Mr. Wakeman writes 
me the following letter ; 

“Dear Sir—I notice in my PRINT- 
ERS’ INK of September 29th, your ar- 
ticle on the naming of merchandise. I 
have lately put on the market a prepara- 
tion called ‘Osh-Kosh Breath Per- 
fume’ and would like your opinion of 
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the worth of this name. Friends of 
mine from distant States tell me that I 
have an article that sells itself on ac- 
count of the name. Does it leave a 
good taste in your mouth a thousand 
miles away?” 

I do not think that the name ** Osh- 
Kosh Breath Perfume” is a bad one, 
and yet I can not see how the name it- 
self does very much towards selling the 
goods. The nameisa good one for 
two reasons. It connects the goods 
with the town of its manufacture, It 
isan oddity that can be easily made to 
linger in one’s mind. But Ido not be- 
lieve it either adds very much or attracts 
very much to the advertising of the 
perfume. The success of an article 
will depend a great deal more upon its 
own merits and the enterprise that may 
be displayed in making it popular, than 
it does upon its particular name. 

ad 

Retail merchants can quite fre- 
quently get a good deal of valuable 
advertising by watching current events. 
It pays to celebrate the various holi- 
days of the year in some befitting man- 
ner in your store. Thanksgiving, 
Decoration Day, the 4th of July and 
other days can be as easily celebrated 
in their way as well as Christmas. 
Frequently a special window design 
showing a Thanksgiving scene will at- 
tract a good deal of attention. There 
are a number of houses around the 
country who make a business on 
Thanksgiving Day of giving beef or 
turkeys to the poor. Such a free dis- 
tribution if rightly conducted some- 
times makes the house popular with the 
poorer class and is sometimes a good 
advertisement for the better class, as it 
shows an example of generosity, etc, 

*,* 

A furniture dealer in St. Louis asks 
me how to get the trade of the pur- 
chasing agents. He stated that the 
purchasing agent business is going to 
become a prominent feature in that 
city, but that heretofore he has had 
very little of their trade, because he has 
made no special effort to get it. 

The purchasing agent must be 
reached direct. There is no means of 
general advertising that you can do 
through the newspapers that is likely 
to appeal to them. It ought to be 
fairly easy to get a list of names of the 
various purchasing agents in each city. 
Cities where a directory is published 
would very likely have a portion of 
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such a list. I would get other names 
as I could accumulate them from time 
to time in various ways. 

Your advertising to reach these pur- 
chasing agents you will necessarily 
have to mail to them direct in the 
shape of a circular. About the only 
inducement that you can offer them is 
credit if they deserve it, and a commis- 
sion on the goods which they pur- 
chased, whether they buy them for 
cash or credit. The commission varies 
according tothe circumstances from 5 
to 10 per cent. For their own benefit 
purchasing agents naturally buy where 
they can buy the cheapest, and not 
only save money for themselves, but 
for their customers. There are some 
cases where purchasing agents’ trade 
amounts to a great deal, and again 
there are others where it is worth very 
little. The circumstances of each city 
and other things would have to de- 
termine when either is the case. 


* & 
* 





A general storekeeper in Denver, 
Colo., asked me what per cent of 
his sales he can possibly spend in ad- 
vertising. This question is a very par- 
ticular one and has to be governed by 
the circumstances. Offhand I should 
say anywhere from 2 to 24¢ per cent. 
If the store is young it will have to 
spend more than an older store. If 
the store is located on the main thor- 
oughfare it will have to spend less than 
a store which is located from the main 
retail thoroughfare. 

I am personally acquainted with a 
city about the size of Denver in which 
there are three prominent dry goods 
stores, which might be called depart- 
ment stores, on account of the various 
lines of dress goods, cloaks, shoes, 
carpets, etc., etc., that are included in 
their stores. One of these stores does 
a business of $800,000 a year and 
spends less than $12,000 in advertising, 
or about 1% per cent. Another store 
does a business of $500,000 a year and 
spends a little more than 2% per cent, 
and still another store does a business 
of between $600,000 and $700,000 a 
year and spends in advertising about 2 
percent. I believe all of these stores 
are in flourishing condition and are 
making money. I believe the reason 


that one has to spend more in adver- 
tising than the other, is probably on 
account of the quality of the advertising 
matter, the location of the store and the 
class of customers to which the store 
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caters. The store which has the low. 
est advertising expenditure has the 
largest charge patronage and probably 
makes the lowest per cent of profit on 
its sales. + * 


The retailer of milk very seldom ad- 
vertises. The first real good adver- 
tisement that I ever saw on the subject 
of pure milk is gotten out by the Lake 
Edge Farm Dairy, Frank J. Main, 
proprietor, Madison, Wis. It is got- 
ten up in the shape of an illustrated 
booklet, on the cover of which is a 
dairy wagon and the appropriate title, 
“An Up-to-Date Milkmaid.” The 
milkmaid is sitting in the door of the 
wagon holding a bottle of milk. The 
inside of the book is composed of a 
series of five illustrations and an article 
from the Chicago Jnter-Ocean, which 
States that every precaution is taken in 
order to make the milk perfectly pure. 
I believe that anybody who gets one of 
these booklets would be very apt to 
patronize Mr. Main if they lived in 
Madison, Wis. *# 


The use of page advertisements 
seems to be growing more and more 
popular, even in the small cities. I 
am in receipt of a paper called the 
Columbia (Missouri) Hera/d, in which 
there is an excellent page advertise- 
ment of a store by the name of Fre- 
dendall’s. The advertisement is well 
laid out. The only thing that I would 
suggest to improve it would be the use 
of illustrations scattered here and there 
throughout the text. There are two 
lines in the advertisement which strike 
me as very appropriate for the use of 
acash store. They are: ‘‘ Buying on 
credit is extravagance.” ‘* Buying for 


cash is economy.” 


* 
*y 


Messrs. Gara, McGinley & Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., are sending out a 
printed circular which will attract a 
great deal of attention, as when the 
circular is folded it looks exactly like 
a wallet pocket-book. The cardboard 
is so printed that you can almost see 
the creases in the old leather cover, 
and this, in combination with the strap 
that goes around the book, offers an 
excellent imitation. A circular like 
thi-, whether it came through the 
mail or is picked up anywhere, would 
undoubtedly be examined with interest 
if it was not. preserved permanently. 
It is one of the best cardboard imita- 
tions that I ever saw, 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


** [said in my haste all men are liars.” —Psalm cxvi., U1. 


The 


yment. 
he can, setting u 
advertisers. *Alth 
his own, there will 


paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 

A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 
the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 
ough a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
no objections to comparisons. 


What the publisher 


sends is published as coming FRoM HIM, It is his privilege to praise his own 


paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


(Ala.) Cligger (a). Th é; i 
Elba (Ala. ipper (2).—The Clipper is 
the only Bi rin Csties County, being pub- 
ished at Elba, the county seat, Our circula- 
tion is growing very rapidly, and is guar- 
anteed 750 copies weekly. 

co! 


LORADO. 
Denver (Colo.) Field and Farm (2).—The 
Big Six consolidation of agricultural papers, 
containing thirty-two pages, the largest farm 
weekly in America. Fully illustrated, and 
covering the Rocky Mountain ion with 
the largest circulation west of the Missouri. 
Annual edition Jusnery ist of thirty-six 
pages. No increase in the card. 
ILLINOIS, 
Chicago (Ill.) Roadmaster and Foreman 
().— Represers railway track employees. 
eaches officials and «employees in the de- 
partments of maintenance of way and con- 
struction on ail railroads of United States 
and Canada. This force numbers 125,000 
men, and all are reached directly or indirect- 
ly by this journal. A most lucrative class 
before whom to advertise. 
Freeport (Ill.) Poultry Tribune (1).—Sworn 
circulation exceeding 5,000. 
Lexington (Ill.) Veit (2).—“* The Prosperity 


eoria (Ill.) Locomotive Fireman's Maga- 
sine (1).—Official organ of Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen. Subscription goes with 
membership. Reaches engineers, firemen, 
hostlers, and their families. Wel paid men 
and liberal buyers. 

Peoria (Ill.) Railroad Telegrapher (1).— 
Official organ of Orderof Kailroad Tele- 
graphers. Subscription goes with member- 
ship. Reaches telegraphers, train dispatchers, 
ticket and freight agents, and their families. 
The opportunities of operators at small 
stations to sell goods as agents and advertise 
articles interested in, has _—— very = 
by the experience of our advertisers. ood 
for mail order business. 

Peoria(Ill.)Rat/road Trainman’s Fournal 
(1).—Official organ of Brotherhood of Rail- 


road Trainmen. Subscription _— with 
membership. Reaches principa brake- 
men, and partially conductors and switch- 


men. Well-paid class of employees of a 
younger and aggressive class, and conse- 
uently of rather extravagant tendencies in 
their purchases. 
INDIANA. 

Lafayette (Ind.) Courier (1).—The “old 
reliable’? Republican paper of Northwestern 
Indiana. A clean, conservative, family news- 


EXPLANATIONS. 

(1) From inted matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its ccrrespendence. 

3 Extract from a letter or postal card. 

3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
— either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

by By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 





paper with opinions. The Courder’s press 
room is always open to visitors. In extent 
and character of circulation and as an adver- 
tising medium the Courier has generous 
recognition as one of Indiana’s leading news- 


papers. 
IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Railway Conductor 
(1).—Official — of the Order of Railway 
Conductors. Subscription goes with mem- 
beraity. Reece passenger and treighhe 
conductors, traveling passe! r agents, an 
train masters, and their ‘Teale, This 
class comes in constant contact with the 
traveling public, and by virtue of their op- 
portunities and high wages are considered a 
most discriminating, yet liberal, class of 


b 
“Des Moines (Ia.) News (2).—The Des 


‘ Moines Daily News covers lowa as well as 


any other newspaper covers any other State. 
We have made a map recently of the State, 
showing the number of copies sent to each 
post-office. In spite of our previous claims 
the map surprised ourselves. The complete- 
ness with which the News overcomes lowa, 
and the remarkably even distribution of its 
circulation, as shown by this map, is arevela- 
tion to its publishers. If you said in your 
haste all men are liars, take leisure to learn 
that the News does not assert its circulation, 
but proves it. The Advertisers’ Guarantee 
Co., of Chicago, and the Fidelity and De- 
posit Co., of Maryland, guarantee that our 
paid October circulation was 36.877. They 
guarantee our claims for every month, 

Red Oak (Ia.) S»%(2).—Twenty-one years 
ago, next month, the publishers of the Sus 
began ae a, paper of that name in 
Greenville, Ill, Nearly fourteen years a 
they came to Red Oak, and are now publish- 
ing a paper of the same name here. During 
all these twenty-one years they have always 
secu a proper circulation rating in every 
newspaper directory in the land. They have 
never had cause to complain, for the reason 
that they have never neg to make a de- 
tailed circulation statement whenever asked 
for by the directory man. Moreover, they 
always told “ the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,”’ about their circula- 
tion in these statements, never forgetting to 
swear to the facts. When the next circula- 
tion statement is made for the Sw, a con- 


siderable increase over the figures of last year 
will be a mt, as it has ne year 
they have nin the business, due, doubt- 


less, to the fact that Gey have always paid 
more attention to the printing of local and 
county news than to anything else. 


KANSAS. 

Paola (Kan.) Miami Republican  (1).— 
Oldest Republican newspaper in Eastern 
Kansas. 

MICHIGAN, 

Port Huron (Mich.) Times (x).—The 7i¥mes 

is the onlv daily paper in the city and county, 
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all others having been driven from the field. 
The daily and Lear Times have a circula- 
tion in Port Huron City and St. Clair County 
twice that of all other papers combi 
MINNESOTA. 
pinncapetie (Minn.) 77ibune (1). — Four 
editions daily, The 7ridume never cuts a 


rate. 

Saint Cloud (Minn.) Yournal-Press (2).— 
Daily—leading paper of Central Minnesota; 
largest circulation, best class of patrons, onl 
paper receiving Associated Press telegra 
reports. Profitable advertising medium for 
advertisers who want business. Weekly— 
largest weekly paper in America—nine col- 
umns, eight pages, $1; guarantees largest 
circulation in Stearns, Sherburne and Benton 
Counties. Local advertisers are best judges 
of local papers. The urnal-Press has 
more columns of ads at higher prices than 
= paper in Minnesota west of Minneapolis. 

t. Paul (Minn.) Northwestern Farmer 
(2).—We are willing to prove at any time an 
actual paid subscription list of 20,000, and we 

arantee to print not less than that number 
‘or the next year. The actual edition, how- 
ever, will not average far from 25,000, North- 
western Farmer stands to-day, considerin 
circulation, second to no other agricultura 
paper as an advertising medium. We pay 
out more money for contributed articles and 
editorial work than all other papers com- 
bined in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
MISSOURI. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Trackman'’s Advance 
Advocate (1).—Official o of Brother- 
hood of Railway Track Foremen. Su 
scription goes with membership. Reaches 
I ters and f This is among 
the youngest organizations, but the only one 
representing a class aggregating over 
100,000 men employed in this department 
of railroading. Its growth is strong and 


y- 
NEW JERSEY. 

Camden (N. J.) Courier (t).—Circulation 
larger than that of any daily newspaper in 
New Jersey south and west of Newark, and 
the only one operating direct telegraph 
service and a member of the Press Associa- 


tion. 
Newark (N. J.) Railroad Employee (t).— 
Representing employees of railroads in New 
ersey. Issued as a social and family pub- 
ication, having no affiliation with any par- 
ticular order, but with subscribers along the 
railroads of New Jersey, Eastern New York 
and Pennsylvania. The official organ of 
several railroad aid societies, and covers rail- 
road officials and employees in all depart- 
ments. 
Newark (N. J.) Sunday Cail (x).—The 
best advertising medium in the State. Circu- 
lation 20,00c. 


NEW YORK. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Zi/ustrated Express (1).— 
The well-known character of the /i/ustrated 
Express has been sustained by public spirit 
and gy ye by the best advertisers in 
Buffalo. It is given the place of honor among 
the best home element of this community; 
and is well read in the most families, in 

ber far ding the range of any other 
Buffalo paper, daily or Sunday. 
Massena (N. Y.) rver (x).— Circulation 


2, = sg aoe 4 

ew York (N. Y.) Alliance (2).—The AZ 
diance stands in relation to its constituents in 
precisely the same way that the Chautauguan 
stands to its readers. It is the official o 
of the National mamas DW but w = 
it posserses great prestige as the organ o’ 
this society, for that very reason it must 
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first of all be pre-eminently a famil: 
Every member Pf this aedey isa pr fm on 
and hence it is easy to see that it possesses 4 
valuable constituency among that class of 
97] who invariably have money to spend, 

he A Uéiance has a ci ion of 25,000 cop- 
ies. This is guaranteed, 

New York aN. Y.) American Agricultur. 
ist (1).—We have decided to print 200,000 
copies every week of the American Agri. 
culturist vellz, from January 1, 1898, to 
June 1, 1898. This will place all of our ad- 
vertisers’ announcements before three-quar- 
ters of a million new people during these five 
months, and without any extra charge, as we 
shall not at present increase our advertisi 
rates, Circulation statements, sworn to, wi 
be sent advertisers each month. This is a 
gnes opportunity to thoroughly reach the 

armers of the Eastern, Middle and Western 
States. 

New York (N. Y.) American Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews (1).—Carries a greater num- 
ber of pages of paid advertising (that is, ex. 
clusive of the publisher's own announce- 
ments) in its December number than appear 
in any monthly in the world with a single 
exception—a ten-cent magazine. Every line 
is from reputable firms. 

New York (N. Y.) National Homestead 
Magasine (1).—A high-class monthly, sent 
only to paid-in-advance subscribers. Circu- 
lation, 100,000, 

New York (N. Y.) People’s Home Journal 
and Good Literature (2).—The average cir- 
culation of our two publications, the People's 

‘ome Fournal and Good Literature, during 
1897 was 525,583 copies monthly, and we ex- 
pect to exceed this number during 1898. This 
1s 251583 copies a month more than we prom- 
ised and is the best average we have ever 
ma 


e. 

New York (N. Y.) Sundeams (2).—For De- 
cember we issued 90,00c copies, and now have 
a paid eubeoigties list of close to 50,000 
copies per month. 

ew York (N. Y.) Ze/egraph Age (1).— 

Representing the commercial telegraphers. 
Reaches commercial telegraphers, employer 
and employee, office men in prominent com- 
mercial offices, hotels, etc., and considered 
very high class in the point of intelligence 
and discrimination. Excellent for mail-order 
business. 

Palmyra (N. Y.) Journal (x).—The best 
advertising medium in Wayne County. 

Rochester (N. Y.) emocrat and Chronicle 
(1).—The best results and lowest rates per 
1,000 circulation. 

Rochester (N. Y.) Union and Advertiser 
(x).—Double the circulation of any other 
Rochester evening paper. 


OHIO. 


Chillicothe (O.) Gazette (x),—Circulation 
Daily Gazette, 1,550; Leader Gazette, 5,000. 

Cincinnati (O.) Express Gazette (1).—-Offi- 
cial organ of the express service of America. 
Reaches officials, agents and expressmen of 
all the promi express comp through- 
out the principal railroads of the country. 
Well d and considered good buyers of 


a le wares. 
leveland (O.) Locomotive Engineers’ 
Sournal (1).—Official organ of Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. Subscription 
with membership. Circulates among 
ocomotive ps peal and officials. 
the oldest of all official publications, and rep- 
resenting the oldest and greatest labor 
organization of the country, its prestige is 
enormous and its advertising value commen- 
surate therewii 
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pease 
SOME PRINTERS’ INK TESTIMONIALS. 


MODEST MERIT MODESTLY MENTIONED. 


At the present moment Printers’ Inx is in want of some genuine testimonials 
that shall blazen forth the Little School "s tr d merits—not fulsome 
flattery, but earnest, genuine praise “rom honest admirers, Testimonials are invited 
in this open way, because the Little Schoolmaster wants everybody to know that just 
now he is aching to be puffed ils to i ials with 





.. He invites his pupils t test 

care, write them out handsomely in a bold hand that will stand a photographic repro- 
duction, and then just send themin. Testimonials that do not appear to written 
in good faith will go into the waste basket. Such as seem genuine, but are badl 

written and poorly expressed, will be preserved with loving care, but not used. Suc’ 

as are well written and g and exp d with judg , will be reproduced for 
advertising purposes or copied and commented upon in these pages. For the best 
dozen testimonials a sterling Souvenir Printers’ Ink Spoon will be duly sent, one to 
each of the dozen writers, and to the writer of the testimonial that is the best, t! 

best expressed, the honestest and the most genuine, there will be sent in due time a 
solid silver Loving Cup, upon one side of which there shall be engraved the golden 
words in which the testimonial was expressed, and on the other the name of the 
writer, the date, and some account of the object of the cup and the affectionate regard 
in which the successful pupil is and ever shall be held by his loving teacher. You 
who admire the Little Schoolmaster and his plain, straightforward but modest ways, 
can not do better than to just write a letter and give expression to your feelings. 
That letter may win the Loving Cup. Let it be addressed to Printers’ Inx, the 
Little Schoolmaster ‘in the Art of Advertising, New York.-~/7rom Printers’ Ink, 

















Dec. 8, 1897. 
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In 188 I began reading and studying 
Printers’ Ink. 

My first ad in Pruvrers’ Ink appeared in 
the issue of September 28, 1892. 

It cost $x. 

It brought me $4. 

That was the beginning of my success as a 
professional advertisement writer, 

In December, 1892, A. W. Peterson, of the 
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has opened my eyes to’ the fact that there 
can be no more potent factor in the publish- 
ing and advertising line. This is an honest 
expression of m conviction, after having 
received more than a year’s assignments 
from the peal and editor of the lively 
little weekly. J. W. Scuwarrtz, 


It was a one-dollar ad in Printers’ Ink 
that started me in advertisement writing as a 





Indianapolis Mews, recommended me to the 
Pettis Dry Goods Co., of Indianapolis, as 
manager, and a favorable comment on my 
work published a short time before in Print- 
ers’ INK clinched the recommendation. 

In September, 1893, I came to New York 
and took desk room in the Vanderbilt Build- 


ing. 

Before coming I took the precaution to ad- 
vertise in Printers’ INK. 

When I reached New York I found orders 
waiting for me. 

In the month of October, 1893, I received 
and executed $206 worth of orders, every dol- 
lar of which came directly from advertising 
in Printers’ Ink. 

Each:succeeding month’s business amount- 
ed to more than the last, until in September, 
1895, the total for the month was $2,081. 

At the present time my ave business 
with advertisers (including my “ Syndicate” 
work for over 4,009 retailers) is over $12,000 
a month. 

I consider my whole business the quick but 
natural growth from my first $1 ad in Print- 
ERS’ INK, 

My real knowledge of aiverting began 
with Prmvrers’ Inx, and I know that I would 
not to-day be capable of handling my busi- 
ness were it not for my eight years of faith- 
ful, earnest, persistent study of the teachings 
of the ** Little Schoolmaster in the Art of 
Advertising.”” | CHARLES AusTIN BATEs. 

New York, Dec. 8, 1897. 

It is with pleasure that I attest that my 
semi-detach connection with PrinTERs 
Ink has given me 4 welcome entree to the 
most exclusive and busiest offices in New 
York. WhereverI have been announced as 
the representative of the Little Schoolmaster 
I have been received with such favor that it 


It was a favorable comment in Printers’ 
Ink on my local work at Indianapolis that 
gained my first position as advertising man- 
ager. 

It has been continuous advertising in 
Printers’ Inx that, in five years, has brought 
me the largest and most lucrative business in 
my line in the world. 

t is Printers’ Inx that has brought me 
the business of some of the largest adver- 
tisers in America. 

It is my eight years’ earnest study of Print- 
ers’ Ink that has made me capable of hand- 
ling such a business. 

o Printers’ Inx I owe whatever of suc- 
cess or money I have made in advertising. 

Cuarves Austin Batss. 


I am connected with the advertising de- 
partment of one of the largest on 
in this country and the manager had occa- 
sion to compliment me the other day on some 
advertising er pe a prepared, remark- 
ing that he noted rapi * 

f told him that I read Ponrrans’ Ink re- 
ligiously and studied it as I would a text- 
og 4 at college, every week, and — 
the knowledge gained was as as five 
per experience, and he pli I guess 
that’s so.’’ 

And 1 do not believe there could be any- 
thing more gratifying said of you than t 
above truth only too Piadly given by 

. A. PARTENHEIMER, 

Puicave.pnia, Dec. g, 1897. 


Your frank and witty invitation for “* some 
genuine testimonials,” Printsrs’ Inx, Dec. 
8, will put me to bed a little later this even- 
ing, but as a dutiful pupil I gladly give the 








time to my respected teacher, who has so 
deservedly earned my little ‘‘ mite.” 

We handle from three to five hundred 
fo of mail matter daily, ‘and as fairly 
arge advertisers receive a — supply of 
ae matter gratis. ome of the best 
magazines I reserve to take home to my 
family ; for the balance we have an extra 
large waste basket. 

ith Printers’ Ink I make the only ex- 
ception ; have it mailed to my home, where 
its contents, from beginning to end, are 
carefully and quietly perused. This I have 
been doing for the past seven years, deriving 
both pleasure and profit therefrom, and have 
often intended writing my appreciation, but 
feared my well-meant letter might have been 
misconstrued, 

If other engagements prevent my reading 
Printers’ Ink — the eveming, I find it 
instructive company in the street cars, 

As I have thirty $s yet to read I will 
say good night. ishing you long life in 
= large field, I am your sincere pupil, 

ersert D. ALLMAN (of Kayser & Allman, 

wholesale and retail dealers in paper hang- 
ings, room moldings and window shades). 

Puitapecpnia, Dec. 8, 1897. 


Allow me to express my honest sentiments 
in regard to your excellent journal, Printers’ 
Inx. For a number of years t I have 
been a constant reader of it, and I have al- 
ways found it to advocate the best interests 
of the advertiser. To-day it is brighter than 
ever, and I venture to say that its influence 
among advertisers is greater than that of a// 
similar mediums published in this country. 
I am, indeed, confident that many advertis- 
ers are wholly guided by its teachings. Very 
res ys B, E. Wuirman, 

ews Editor of the Easton (Md.) Star- 
Democrat. 
Easton, Md., Dec. 8, 1897. 





Printers’ Ink has raised us from em- 
ployees to employers. 

Printers’ Ink has made it gone for us, 
in a year’s time, to build up by far the larg- 
est business ever reached by any other men 
in our line during their first twelve months 
in business. 

Without Printers’ [nx there would b; no 
such firm as Moses & Helm. 

Without Printers’ Inx we believe it» ould 
be next to impossible for us to continu: our 
business with profit. 

In the pages of Printers’ Ink our adver- 
tisements are spread throughout the earth, 
before the eyes of advertisers, at an aston- 
atieey small cost. 

We feel that our future existence as writers 
and illustrators of advertising depends more 
upon Printers’ Inx than upon all other 
forces combined. 

“ The Little Schoolmaster ” first taught us 
the fundamental truths about advertising, 
and the knowledge so acquired is clothing 
and feeding us y- Gratefully yours, 

Moses & H. 


ELM. 
New York, Dec. 9, 1897. 


Preovrers’ Inx is my office Testament. I 
— it as religiously as I ought to read my 

ible. 

Many of my patrons are too busy to change 
their ads frequently. I-do it for them, and 
the hints and suggestions obtained from The 
Little School are invaluable, They 
enable me to secure more advertisers and 
hold old ones. Epwarp S. Moore, 

Proprietor Chenango (N. Y.) Union, 

Norwicu, N. Y., Dec. 9, 1897. 
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Printers’ Ink—The Little Schoolmaster— 

is worth its weight in gold. 
ho would do without it? 

Who can afford to be without it? 

ho now does without it 

Nota single one who wishes to be up to the 
times. 

To the poaenaget man on a big city daily, 
or country weekly, to the job printer and to 
the advertiser, it is a welcome weekly visitor, 
It gives him kindly advice; it gives him 
ideas that are worth dollars, and, altogether, 
it is the best $5 worth that ever reached the 
hands of a subscriber. It keeps him up to 
date in everything pertaining to the sinews 
that keep the wheels of business turning over 
“ the right side of the ledger.” 

Gero. MILLER, 
Editor Irwin (Pa.) Repudlican, 
Irwin, Pa., Dec. 8, 1897. 


Your request for testimonials struck a re- 
sponsive chord in my heart, for I am a Print- 
ers’ Inx enthusiast. The sight of The Little 
Schoolmaster staring at me from my desk on 
the morning of its arrival always brings a 
smile of de ight to my countenance, and I 
eagerly seize it and devour the contents at 
my earliest opportunity. At first, when the 
= went up from one dollar to five dollars, 

—_ it wasa pretty big jump, and that 
I couldn’t afford to buy it at that price. It 
wasn’t three weeks until I came to the de- 
cided conclusion that I could not afford to do 
without it, no matter what the price. It is a 
great advertising reservoir. never copy 
anf of the advertisements, but I certainly do 
imbibe the good thoughts running all through 
the little book, and I might as well give up 
the advertising business at once as to try to 
do without The Little Schoolmaster’s logic. 

M. M. Remy, 

Advertising Manager of the Albert F. 
Remy Co., Wholesale Grocers and Coffee 
Roasters, Mansfield, Ohio. 

MansFi&.p, Ohio, Dec. 9, 1897. 


Printers’ Ink has been, and is, the 
“guide, philosopher and friend’? to more 
students of advertising—myself among them 
—than ary other publication in the world. 

It holds the same relation to itsimitators as 
the sun does to sputtering tallow candles. 

Joun S. Grey. 

Broox.yn, N. Y., Dec. 11, 1897. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In response to your note in editorial column 
of Printers’ Ink, Dec. 8, I send the inclosed. 
It isa simple statement of a fact,and I am 
glad to add my testimony as to the helpful- 
ness of Printers’ Inx. I look for its weekly 
visits with pleasure. Yours truly 

Tuomas JOHNSON. 

Printers’ Ink is one of the most thor- 
oughly read periodicals that comes to our 
table. We have over 60 different period- 
icals on file, but none has more readers than 
the “ Little Schoolmaster ”’ in advertising. | 
do not see how any business man, or any one 
who is the least bit interested in advertising, 
can do without it. Tuomas JOHNSON, 

General Sectetary Y. M.C. A. 

Littie Rock, Dee. ro, 1897. 


As a reader of Printers’ Inx for several 
years. I can say that it becomes dearer to me 
week by week, Away down here in South- 
ern Floriaa the “ Little Schoolmaster ” comes 
as a bright messenger to instruct me in the 
ways of the great advertising world. 

P. A. Merrin, 
Plant City Courier. 
Piant Crrv, Fla., Dec, 10, 1897, 























NOTES. 


A pvown-Town dealer advertises: 
Prices in Broken Lots of China!” 

Live mice, running around on a circular 
cardboard track, is the window attraction in 
a Fuiton street hardware store. 

E..ca Levin, a writer of advertising in 
New York, advertises: **‘ Men make money, 
women spend it. A woman knows a woman’s 
needs.”’ 

Tue Guarantee Clothing Co., Canal street 
and Broadway, New York City, are offering 

arlor lamps and brass mirrors with every 
$:0 purchase, 

Sremen & Co., gents’ furnishers, at 720 
Broadway, have an excellent window exhibit 
in the shape of a model of their factory, made 
in woodwork and painted red. 

In Philadelphia a dainty card in the win- 
dow of a fancy bakery reads: 

“ Bread is the staff of life, they say, 

We knead—you need it, every day. 
We bake the sweetest, purest, best, 
The kind that always stands the test!” 

A Barciay strEET (New York) cigar dealer 
has in his window a circular disk in which is 

rforated the name of a special cigar. Be- 

ind the disk is a revolving sheet of paper in 
many colors, and behind that again a light. 
The effect is wonderful, and the advertise- 
ment draws large crowds. 

Here is a window card which the Keep 
Manufacturing Company recently used: 

“Every button on every piece of under- 
derwear we sell is re-sewed before the gar- 
ment leaves the store. It is a little thing, 
but other stores don’t do it. A small item— 
so is the index to a book.” 

Notan Bros., the Brooklyn printers, are 
sending out a characteristic leaflet which 
reads: “* Let the croaker croak and the 
hard-time howler howl. We know of no hard 
times, being up to our ears in business, and 
we want more. It pays to advertise. It sells 
goods. Advertising is a disease with us.” 


A common toy for children this season is a 
miniature English omnibus in wood. It 
represents the regular London vehicle, and 
even the usual advertisements are painted 
thereon, prominent among them being Sapo- 
lio. If this is not paid advertising it is the 
best of the free kind that has been seen lately. 


Wa. Wotrr & Co., the New York Cloth- 
ing Co., at Portsmouth, Ohio, have placed in 
their store a “public correspondence ” desk. 
They supply it with stationery with the firm 
name printed thereon and the people in gen- 
eral are invited to come in and use the desk. 
People naturally feel that the desk is a con- 
venience to them and it makes the store pop- 
ule~- —Advertising Worl, 

Epwarp A. StTantsropt & Co., billpost- 
ers, of 62x Broadway, New York, are usin 
for the Sen Sen people a metallic sign whic 
is 5 by 3 feet in size, and is printed in col- 
ors. The effect is that of a printed poster. 
Mr. Stahlbrodt says this is the largest 
printed metal surface ever made, and that its 
cost, compared with any other durable sign, 
places it within reach of all large advertisers. 

A CORRESPONDENT to the English Bé// 
Poster furnishes some interesting informa- 
tion regarding billposting in Paris. The 
hoardings, familiar in England and America, 
the writer says, are practically unknown in 
Paris. Gables and sides of houses are used 
a great deal. One thing noticed by the 
writer was the good condition of the lower 


bills on the sides of houses, which led him to 
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believe that the Paris gamin was not bent on 
defacing every poster.--Display Adve: tising. 

Tue John Wanamaker ad in the New York 
World of Monday, D ber 6, ined a 
remarkable error. A $450 gown - the dupli- 
cate of one that had been made for the Prin- 
cess of Wales—was offered, through a typo- 

raphical mistake, for $4.50, and many were 
the applicants for that one indubitable bar- 
gain. Itis not stated whether the first appli- 
cant got the dress at the ‘‘ reduced” figure, 
but if she did, it is likely that the World 
would have to pay up the $445.50 difference. 

A NEw terror, so it is rumored. is to be 
added to the dazzling, and at times irritating 
devices which advertisers flash upon us out of 
the upper darkness of our London streets. 
The newest idea is to use the cinematograph, 
and the mind shrinks with horror from the 
prospect. We have heard a good deal lately 
of the moral effects of posters for good or 
evil, but to have apparitions of animated 
figures appearing on walls and hoardi 
fighting, or being washed or shaved, or drink- 
ing special teas or cocoas, will simply 
maddening to the eye, and may be productive 
of serious imitative results. But we hope 
the police authorities will have something to 
say to this idea, if it be really contemplated. 
Our pa are blocked quite enough as 
= are, pet io yee Spe wprners of living 
photographs will make the streets impass- 
Tble.- Westminster Gazette. as 

THAT newspaper enterprise wasnot alto- 
gether unknown in this country sixty or 
seventy years “f° may be gathered from the 
story of “* TheGreat Debate between Hayne 
and Webster,” ay red by Lindsay Swift of 
the Boston Public Library, for the Riverside 
Literature Series, and soon tobe published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Such great 
excitement prevailed when it was known that 
Webster would reply to Hayne that arrange- 
ments were made by the New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Providence naetgepes. 
to have relays of fast horses between Wash- 
ington and Providence; but, according to an 
interesting tradition which 1s worth record- 
ing, the Providence papers showed the most 
enterprise. They took advantage of the 
quiet waters on Long Island Sound, and 
placed on board a steamer frames and cases 
and compositors, so that on the arrival of the 
steamer at Providence the speech was in 
type and ready to be printed. 

Asout the smoothest advertising scheme 
ever devised by an enterprising press repre- 
sentative is one which is being assiduously 
operated in Jackson by the advance agent of 
Lewis Morrison. Four plays go to make up 
Mr. Morrison's repertoire for this season, and 
the announcement is made that the manage- 
ment is in very grave doubt as to which play 
would meet with the greatest approbation of 
local patrons of the histrionic art. In order 
to determine this vexed question, and inci- 
dentally to appease the public, the proposi- 
tion is submitted to a popuiar vote and the 
people are solicited to express their preference 
on a coupon which is being printed from day 
to day in the columns of the local press. 
Upon his appearance in Jackson Mr. Mor- 
rison will present the play receiving the 
highest number of votes. This scheme bears 
evidence of Mephistophelian ingenuity, and 
was doubtless concocted by the great imper- 
sonator himself.—Nashvil/e Banner, / ec. 6. 














Tue ad of the bookseller should speak vel- 
umes. 

TueEre should be horse sense in the ad cf 
alivery stable, 
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or circulars, any 0! 
2 01 do net write all of these ready- 
given to the author when he is kno 


READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 

suggestions 
made ads. are enw 

} Contributions of bright ads are 

and address of the writer wili be printed, if he wishes it be. matter 

here for newspaper ads can often just as well be used on handbills or circulars.—W. D.] 


for bettering this de t. 
tak iioteeacens. and credit is 
solicited. The name 











Mr. P. H. Vose, of P. H. Vose & 
Co., of Bangor, Me., sends in a batch 
of well-written, neatly gotten up 
crockery advertisements of his own 
writing. He notices ‘‘a scarcity of 
crockery advertisements ” in this de- 

rtment. Twoor three of his appear 

ere. They are excellent in every 
way. Any merchant who notices a 
scarcity of ads for his business is in- 
vited to follow Mr. Vose’s example. 





For any Business. 


What one Customer Said. 


“You have the most accommodating 
store,” said a lady customer to one of our 
salesmen the other day. “I always feel 
satisfied with what I get here,” she added. 
It is our idea of store-keeping to make people 
satisfied; they come again; they send 
others; we think it pays. 

(Goods and prices.) 





For any Business. 


Are You Satisfied ? 


If you always gct exactly what you 
want at exactly the price you want to 
ay, we want you to remain satisfied ; 
ut if sometimes you would like some- 
thing a little better, a trifle higher grade 
without paying any more for it, or if 
sometimes you would like the same thing 
for a smaller price, we would like to have 
ou come to our store and see how care- 
selected all our goods are and how 
erate priced. 
(Goods and prices.) 


ull 


Our China Store 


is one where you are privileged to come 
in and look the china over, and handle it 
as much as you wish without being im- 
portuned to buy. 

, If you want attention you can have 
it. There are plenty of clerks to answer 
questions, but we like China-lovers, 
and want them to come in and enjoy 
our stock whenever inclined,and wheth- 
er they wish to buy or not. The in- 
vitation is sincere to 


“WALK IN AND LOOK AROUND.” 
P. H. VOSE & CO., 59 Main St, 


There Is a Best Way 


to do 
everything. A best way to keep store; 
a best way to choose the stock and bu 
it; a best way to have it made up; to fit 
it and to sell it: making the customer 
feel at home and satisfied that he gets 
his money’s worth and more. That is 
the way we do business. 


Better Than Klondike. 


There is a good deal of uncertainty about 








gold digging. A good deal of dig sometimes 
and mighty little gold; but every time you 
save a dime or a dollar at our store, that is a 


| Sure step toward wealth. Many a man goes 
off to icy Alaska who might make more 
money in the end by coming to us. For ex- 
ample, see the nuggets you save on such 
prices as these. 
(Goods and prices.) 


Your Lamp Troubles 


are often caused by a wrong wick or 
chi .. Bring it tous! Maybe some 











eo ° 
The Right Kind 
+] . 
Of Boys’ Clothing. 

There’s even more economy in getting 
good qualities in boys’ clothing than in the 
men’s lines. Adults give a certain degree of 
care to their clothes, which may compensate 
somewhat for shoddy materials and cheap 
workmanship. But who expects a boy to do 
it? 

The sturdy and active little fellows who 
climb and fall and wrestle and run, need de- 
pendable materials and careful putting to- 

ther in theirclothes. A good suit will out- 
ast two shoddy suits, and look better all 
the time. The good suit may cost a dollar 
more, but isn’t it worth it? 

You know what we sell. Nothing but good 
clothing Not the cheapest, in figures, but 

deniably the cheapest in the end. Stylish, 
for style, but dependable 





too, if you care 


above all things. 


trifling change will remedy the diffi- 

culty. We make no extra charge for 

putting in wicks. 2 
We want all lamps we sell to give 

satisfactory results, and it’s worth a lit- 

tle troubleto be sure of it. Everything 

in lamp trimmings is here. 

P. H. VOSE & CO., 59 Main St. 

“ Walk in and look around.” 





Grocers. 


Palate- 
. 
Pleasing. 

Thousands of housewives will tell you 
that those two words sum up the good 
things in our famous Saludo Blend Coffee. 

What more can you wantin a coffee— 
but low price, and you get that here. 

26c. a ib. 4 lbs. $1.00. 
The Cheapest GOOD Coffee in the City. 




















Optical Goods. 


For Theater- 
Goers’ Eyes. 


A breezy chat about Opera Glasses 
and other eye hel Full of hints to 
the gift buyer. e’ll send it to you, 
free, if you say so. 
F—— & W 





Opticians, , 
Chestnut and Fifteenth. 


YOUR COAL BIN. 


Pretty nenely eure? Better look 
and see, and let us fill it for you this 
time. No need to burn poor coal. 
No need of getting short weight. It 
is a fact that there area g many 
short-weight dealers in coal. Un- 
me to say it, but it’s so. 

metimes it is dishonesty. some- 
times carelessness. We will always 
give you an honest ton of good coal. 


Dentistry. 
Tooth Economy. 


A tooth may decay for years be- 
fore it aches. It costs far less 
both in money and discomfort to 
take care of small cavities than 
large ones. Come any time and 
have your teeth examined. No 
charge for it. 
(Prices.) 


Books That Live. 


A book isa jated at all times 
and seasons, beth naa aeciowes: It 
is a thing that gives a substantial and 
continual pleasure long after other 
things are worn out, faded and for- 
gotten. The books we have are both 
of dainty, exquisite holiday sort, and 
the solid, substantial volumes which 
are meant to bear a great deal. of 
handling. be 
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Suggestions for display of small 
ads. we cpocbaction material 
be used. 








ol 
Let us help you with your 
printing 


be or * Business. 


NAPOLEON 


won battles because he never waited for 














don’t wait for other drug 

z We make the first cut. There 
n’t a patent medicine sold that you 

by eaves from _ S 28 by getting 
of us. Wesimply don’ low any drug 

are in St. Louis to undersell us in this 
ne. 

















y, 
are often luxurious in their toilets 


but the best of them haven’t the airy 
daintiness, niceness, sweetness that is 
to the toilets of American 





Here are some of the titles, bi g 
and prices. 


What You Want 


at a fair price is far cheaper than what 
ou don’t want at a “‘ bargain price.” 
e are showing y: 


(Goods and prices.) 





ladies. A woman who wants to be 
specially nice about her toilet, without 
“being too expensive, will save a 
good deal of money by the end 
of the year on our prices 
for the Standard Per- 
fumes and Toilet 


=f 


ti 


ime 











Sewelry. 


Chatelaine Watches 


are the thing now. You would not be- 
lieve how beautiful a watch we can sell 
ou for $5.00. These are perfect time- 
eepers too. Fancy engraved, gold filled 
——— movement. As exquisite in desi 
and a rance as if they cost $50, anda 
watch that any lady would be proud to 
carry at her belt. 
Link Cuff Buttons. 
But, ladies, if it’s you that are seeking a 
neat and-tasteful gift, link cuff buttons 
would be about the thing. We have 
everything in this line that is solid and 
substantial, at reaper 6 low prices. 
(Descriptions and prices.) 


Any Business. 




































































Tell the Folks. 


A new customer in our store recently 


[= 
-. 
(a 


tirely new —— in place of one that did nut 
turn out just right. You know accidents 
will happen in the best regulated stores. 
“aa We always try to make 
everything right. 
(Goods and Prices.) 
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THE JOB PRINTER'S ADVERTISING. 
Perhaps the best advertisement that a job 
— can turn out consists of good work 
one for other people. Often a little care- 
lessness makes a very bad advertisement ; 
because it results in a r job for some one, 
and that ‘‘some one” tells some one else, 
On the other hand, when a person who is 
using a great deal of printers’ ink notices a 
neat, attractive piece of work, he will not be 
slow in finding out who printed it. This 
principle is one that holds true in any busi- 
ness. Good goods will advertise themselves. 
But to depend solely upon this would mean 
ruin to many concerns. This is an age of 
variety. In printing, as in other business, 
fashions are constantly changing. Each one 
must receive attention as it comes, and must 
be so pushed forward that the most can be 
made of it. The successful merchant would 
not think of offering old stock as up-to-date 
ware; neither should the printer endeavor to 
push old style type faces, borders and stock 
upon his trade. It will be seen, then, that to 
make advertising effective, one must have 
something to advertise that is desirable. 
The oT business is no exception to this 
rule. To advertise it profitably, the printer 
must have desirable wares to offer. This 
does not necessitate a large outlay of capital. 
A man with brains and a thorough knowledge 
of the business has a large percentage of his 
capital before a cent of money is invested. 
ewspapers are not considered good media 
for job printers. In spite of this, however, 
they have been used effectively by a few. 
In these cases the composing of the adver- 
tisements has not been left to the newspa- 
pers. The printers set the ads in their own 
offices, stereotyped them and sent them to 
the newspaper offices. In this way they 
gained the advantage of better type and 
borders than can be found in the advertising 
department of the average newspaper. In 
return for this extra labor and expense, they 
secured the most attractive displays in the 
various papers. 

Blotters and folders make good advertise- 
ments when they are carefully executed. 
blotter or folder mailed once a month from a 
carefully kept list of names does much to 
keep a printer on good terms with his patrons. 
It is also a good means by which to attract 
new trade. Postal cards are coming more 
and more into favor, and then there’s the in- 
dividual advertising card that can be sent 
through the mails with a one-cent stamp, 
without an-envelope. These things are not 
expensive, yet, when properly handled, are 
effective. They should be interesting in 
matter as well as attractive in appearance. 
They should tell about some new type or 
border that has just been received, or some- 
thing about the printer’s methods, his 
charges, or his carefulness in working. 
There are many things about a printing of- 
fice which will make good subjects for such 
advertisements as these. 

Printers too often employ spare moments 
in publishing dodgers and heralds, to be 
thrown about the streets. This is not a 
good way to advertise. Dodgers and heralds 
are too common. Not much attention is 
given to them by the public. There is much 
more waste circulation from this method 
than from the others. Not many good print- 
ers would advise a merchant to advertise 
with a cheap handbill. Why, then, should 
the printer advertise his trade to the business 
men in this way? The advertising of the 
job printer requires the same careful study 
and deliberation as the advertising of a store. 
Brains constitute a large part of the adver- 


‘ 


PRINTERS’ INK. 






tising ap) riation. Brains, with th 
of types ood borders and printers’ Pag 
make good, effective orate matter, 

C. F. Cuatrigtp. 


——___ +o 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF DOUGLAS, 

The first pictures which appeared in the 
advertising pages, of our friend, W. L. Doug. 
las, the shoe man, represented this gentle. 
man as bald-headed, cross-eyed and with 
ordin features, indicating no trace of 
classical outlines. Year by year Mr. Doug. 
las has seemed to improve in good looks, 
Gradually the portraits as published have 
diminished the amount of his cross-eyed mis. 
fortune, added hair to his bald head and en- 
nobled his features. The transformation was 
slow, but sure. Yesterday I noticed Mr. 
Douglas’ picture in one of the first-class 
magazines and was delighted to find that he 
is no longer cross-eyed, that his head is no 
longer entirely bald and that his features are 
decidedly classical. Indeed, he might be 
selected as a model by a Grecian sculptor, 
if his latest rtraits are true to life. 
Whether these changes really have transpired 
in this famous shoe man, or are simply artistic 
touches on the part of the manipulator, I 
leave for the reader to decide.—Green’s 
Fruit Grower, Rochester, N.Y. 

— 
THE BICYCLE. 

In the history of advertising we can not 
find a single article which has been adver- 
tised more extensively than the bicycle. It 
has acquired a publicity extending over the 
globe and every one whocan read knows what 
the word bicycle represents. The amount of 
money spent by the manufacturer to gain 





this pub. wy one high in the millions.— 
Pneumatic an 


Cycling Review, 








If you will send 
us samples of 
your advertising, we will 
send you samples of ours. 
Send us newspaper, trade 
paper, or magazine ads, 
circulars, booklets or cat- 
alogues, and we will for- 
ward specimens of what 
have done for our 
clients. 

You can then form an 
opinion of our wor , and 
we can form an opinion 
of_yvours. 

If we can see a place 
where — advertising 
might bettered, we 
will tell you so. If you 
see any faultsin our sam- 
ples, we wish you'd point 


them out. 
Let’s get acquainted. 
MOSES & HELM, 
Writers and Illustrators of 


i 
ill N 


jassau > 
New York City. 

















ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
Brooxtyn, N. ¥., Dec. 2, 1897. 
maior of PRINTERS’ 2 i 


Foe “Advertlang ‘Novelties, 
head once for one d 


reader se well aa adyertnet 1 


This liberal offer has been printed on one 
of the advertisin sing F pages of Printers’ Inx for 
coats and as I have been buying novelties 

y the thousand, to Yo out as souvenjrs in 

department sto: I have never let a week 
= Ty without looki eyes ue heading for 
some announcement £ hat might put me in 
communication with novelty mak but 
each time I have been disappointed. can 
not make out why every menufectures of 
such goods does not run an interesting, busi- 
ness-like card under this heading, telling just 
what he makes, and how and where samples 
can be seen, After eleven years in the ad- 
vertising business I am convinced that there 
is not a medium anywhere that is so. careful- 
ly read for business pointers as Printers’ 
Inx, and there are fifty or more reliable 
concerns that should let these advertisin 
men know about their novelties every pee 4 
in its columns, For the assistance of the 
fellows searching for something in the line 
of genuine noyelties—* practical and useful 
in every-day life’ ae alist of the houses 
I have been contes with 
National Metal Edge Co., , Leather and Metal 

Novelties, 621-23 Cherry st., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

H. B. Hardenburg & Cor Leather and Metal 
goods, 58 Center st. 

Progressive Novelty "Works, 640 Broadway, 


4 2 

Chas. B. Lynes, Hardware Novelties, 96 
Center st. Y. 

A. H. Woodhull, Useful Articles, 2198 Ful- 
ton st., Brooklyn. 

Optimus. Printing Co., Book and Paper Nov- 
elties, 31 Rose st., N. ¥. 

Myers & Rosenfeld, Court ‘Plaster Packages, 
etc., £71-1 3 Wooster st., 

Novelt So vertising House, 83 Court st., 


eon y & Knight, Paper and Cardboard 
Novelties, Providence, 

Baldwin & Gleason Co., Celluloid Novelties, 
58 and 60 Reade st., N.Y 

Rosenthal Bros. Kaverticing Pencils, 346 
Be” N. 

M. Jacobson, Advertising Mirrors, 321 East 

gad st., N. 

Israel C. Newman, Advertising Match Safes, 
160 East ro8th st., N. Y. 

The nd ete Co,, Canal and Laight 


Pm Life Publishing Co., Cook Books, 1g0 
Nassau st,, N. Y. 

Industrial Publishing Co. 
Pog > 16 poms st., 


Pocket Diction- 


Stiria, Fanc Baskets, ete., 22x Bull’s 
a Road, Union Hill, 
N.Y, k Slate ae Slates, Blackboards, 


etc., 68 Church st , N. Y. 

Adgor F. Davis & Co., Sawdust Novelty for 
ewelers, 243 Broad way Y. 
a * Hs man, Puzzles, etc,, 42 Grand 


, N. 
Butier aes Low-Priced Novelues, of all 
kinds, 495 and 497 Broadway, N. 
leone Trap Co., a 237, New Canaan, Ct.. 
a . Gurpes, Bicycle Advertising Novel- 
* ie 143 Liberty st., N. ¥. 
im. Bryne, Puzzles, etc., 375 West rasth st., 


Jona Ye, Fernandez, Trinket Boxes, etc., 
Ozone Park, N. ¥: 
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Albert. Patz, Advertising. K Bites, i etc., 
Railroad ave., 
ro Advertsing Fans, 18th 


st. and ne W. Y. 
Beauford P Pottery Oy Souvenir Plates, Pitts- 
ny 
Koenst @ hat Baduior N Picture Cards and Litho- 
uff 


& Oy 
Sunshine as Co., Story Books, etc. 
oe ing ry Books, etc., 


Aluminum oad itl Co., 125 and 127 32d st., 
R, Rodgers & Co., Souvenir Spoons, New 
Hayen, Ct. 


This list includes makers of povelien of all 
kinds, and I am sure if any man- 
ager will write a request to pasa firms he 
will receive some very satisfactory samples. 

sont: E. WHITMIRE. 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
Puicapgcpuia, Dec, 8, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A colored man walks the streets dressed in 
a handsome suit of broadcloth, one-half of 
which is on a shade of red and the other of 
blue (University of Pennsylvania’ Ss colors); 
and on the back of his coat in white letters ~ 
said: “Smoke U. of P. he ‘ad 
skull of an elephant with its hi lished 
tusks, and the feet with nails pine Fi mani- 
cured, attracts attention to a dis Ao of 
leather goods made from the hide of the beast 
in the window of Bailey, Banks & Biddle. 
“* Angels of the Battlefield,” a history of the 
work of the Catholic Sisterhood in the late 
Civil War, of which Geo. Barton is author, is 
a work in which several newspaper men are 

din g to such an extent that 
large space is used in the newspapers for its 





advertising. Here is what one of Wana- 
maker’s recent advertisements said — 
Santa Claus: “ How big is Kriss K 


He is 23 feet from crown to soles. It sot 
850 pounds of clay to model the bys Ee suees : 
134 pounds of hair for wig and rd; 4 
yards of felt and eiderdown for coat ed % 
quilts to line it. Three men tugged at the 
coat to fetch it from the tailor is gloves 
made from 7 yards of black goods and his 
boots from 1534 yards of viet oiulcloth. They 
are lined and stiffened with 10 yards of 2- 
yard-wide felt. It veges 18 feet of lumber 
to make the buttons for his clothes, and 728 
feet of lumber was used in forming his skele- 
ton, And Kriss Kringle isn’t half so big and 
hearty as is our welcome. Enjoy the Christ- 
mas store!’’ It may be added that this im- 
mense representation is also m > an 
moves from side to side with eyes that "roll, 
and the mouth opens and shuts. There is a 
fad among druggists to put files of old pre- 
scriptions in their windows to attract atten- 
tion to the extent of that branch of their busi- 
ness. Gimbel Brothers display in one of 
their windows rolls of carpet wound at the 
ends and bottom with blue ribbon, and . 
on a card, “Government Brussels; ready 
for shipment to Washington.”” An driental 
rug weaver is at work ten a display of 
the goods in another 
F. A. DAxraamummns. 


———+e+ -- -— 
IN RETAIL ADVERTISING, 

No pe mee how aged oe cokate the ag so 

the plan, 


no matter how origi! 
ple to ne ete Wont 
dvertising 


nless it brings 
pave. ful advertising.—A World, 
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IN TORONTO, 
Toronto, Dec. 9, 1897- 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Hon. Wm. Mulock, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral of Canada, is about to promulgate two 
orders of interest to advertisers. Hereafter 
it will be allowable to print advertising mat- 
ter on the face of gornen of the Dominion, 
provided space be left for the address in 
such a way as will allow easy reading by the 
postal officials. The second order will per- 
mit sales in small amounts by the principal 
post-offices of the country, of post-cards in 
whole sheets for the use of lithographers 
and printers. Heretofore the anadian 
Post-Office Department would not sell cards 
in whole sheets in amounts less than $1,000. 
The present sheets of post-cards consist of 
two vertical rows of five cards each. 

The Postmaster-General is considering an 
order which will deprive monthlies and 
sémi-monthlies of second-class rates if they 
cannot show a subscription list having 500 
paid-up subscribers. 

The 7elegram, an evening paper, recently 
had its press break down just before the 
main editions—s5 and 6 o’clock—were to go 
on. The 7elegram is the only eight-column 
paper in Toronto, and when it appeared from 
the press of one of its smaller contempo- 
raries, there was some three inches cut off 
the bottom of each page. The advertisers 
were given extra insertions. The 7e/egram, 
by the way, is our great want ad medium. 

The Toronto papers count * ” as two 
words, “*36"’ as two words, and make a 
charge for the use of box—in two cases, at 
least— to want ad patrons. 

An advertising ** scheme” which is being 
used to “‘ work’’ Toronto storekeepers con- 
sists of the “‘ weather sign” for the day, dis- 
played in a frame containing twenty to 
thirty advertisements. The weather sign is 
suppers to be changed each morning. An- 
other scheme includes a stereopticon enter- 
tainment nightly from 8 to 10, with free ad- 
mission, advertisements being thrown on the 
screen between times. 

The Toronto newspapers interchange ad- 
vertising liberally. The policy has only 
been recently adopted. Louis Duncan Ray. 

cheaper iinsatitnetis 


IN EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
Eau Cvarre, Wis., Dec. 1, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ inX: 

A clothing firm recently caused to be put in 
all the newspapers here the wo:ds * Look 
out for the Red Tags,” signing no name. 
Later during the night the company had 
large red tags, with a series of special prices 
printed thereon, placed at each door in the 
city, and the next morning the papers came 
out with a half page announcing a “ Red 
Tag” sale at the store. Another glothin 
store is giving away an aluminum coin, whic 
is good for soc. on each purchase of $5. D 
——2o— 

WANTS TO KNOW. 
New York, Dec. 11, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In Deutsche Industrie, of Chicago and 
New York, for December, appears a full- 
page advertisement of the Century Diction- 
ary in English. Do -you think it will om 
results? In the “ L”’ cars here is advertis 
a preparation called Stomachaline, which 
the announcement says ‘cures stomach 
troubles instantly.’ Doesn’t that strike you 
as the funniest assertion you have ever seen 
in an advertisement ? j.M. T. 
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IN PROVIDENCE. 
Provipence, R. I., Dec. 14, 1897. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A remarkable good window attraction has 
just been placed in position by a local hatter, 

ng a life-like statue of an African slave 
girl; it stands 2% feet high and its nudity 
and natural coloring is what attracts. Levy 
& Dreyfus, of 41 Barclay street, New York 
furnished it at acost of $7.50. One of out 
dailies has ready to send out the first of the 
year, instead of calendars, an advertisin 
copy hook. To a heavy pasteboard card, 
about the size of a braves § is attached a wire 
hook. The card has an ad on it of the paper 
and with the hook goes into an envelope for 
mailing. A shoe dealer here uses this catch 
phrase: “It takes good leather to withstand 
winter weather.”” A day after Printers’ 
Ink appeared last week with the mention 
that some one used this saying in an ad, ** We 
intend to make it warm for any one wearing 
our underwear,” I counted four stores on 
one street with the same saying on placards 
in their windows. A cute sign over a barrel 
of umbrellas says: “You will never get 
soaked if you hey one of these for $:.”’ The 
Lenox soap people are pushing their product 
ijn New England by obtaining permission 
from the grocers to fix up their show windows; 
with fancy-shaped cards they make a pret 
background and set in the window a tu 
heaping high with soap suds. About fifty 
firms in Providence are advertising to give 
away bicycles and only one firm of the ity 
knew enough to get a new pattern chainless 
wheel and put it up instead of*the old style. 
The result is hundreds stop to look at it 
every hour in the day. Pax, 


+e 
IN ALABAMA, 
Decatur, Ala., Dec. 5, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I was in Gadsden, Ala., a few days ago 
and while walking down the main street 1 
noticed that Hirshberg Bros., the leading 
dry goods dealers, have in their windows 
a miniature reproduction of the village of 
Gadsden in 1860. The place then consisted 
of five or six small frame houses. The scene 
shows the houses with snow on the ground, 
and the trees are bending over with their 
burden of snow. The picture shows also the 
Coosa River, which is frozen over; with 
steamboats tied upat the wharf. The scene 
is very realistic, and attracts much attention. 

W. T. BaLiew. 


—_———~+~o>—_— 
IN CHICAGO. 
Cuicaco, Dec, 12, 1897. 
Fditor ‘of Printers’ Ink: 

“ Every drink you take here will make you 
feel different,” is a saloonsign. Lay figures 
made of hay, straw, etc., are window at- 
tractions. “Our prices create Christmas 
cheer,” is a shop sign. ‘ We make crooked 
porate straight,”’ says an ad offering a shoul- 
der brace. ¢ comic papers are offered at 
a news-stand under the placard: “ A laugh- 
ing stock.”’ A saloon announces: “ Straight 
goods.”” An association of business men are 
championing the holding of an annual ex- 
position. he department store windows 
along State street are bowers of beauty dur- 
ing the holidays. . E. Severn. 


CoLLEGEs ought to be advertised in a high- 
class way. 








Tue dealer in imported s should have 


no foreign matter in his ads. 





ee 














THE BUSINESS END OF POETRY. 
The poet wrote some classic verse 
Of lofty thought and feeling ; 
His language was both clear and terse— 
Poetic power revealing. 
He sent it to a magazine 
For pay and publication ; 
Alas! the disappointment keen— 
lt met with declination ! 


He sent it here, he sent it there, 
But soon it was returning, 
While the poor poet, in despair, 
For recompense was yearning. 
The editors refused to heed 
The beauties of his verses, 
And seemingly they’d all agreed 
To open not their purses. 


The bard at last conceived a plan, 
And in it did not falter: 
The verses he began to scan, 
The final one to alter. 
And in the rhymes, with that last hope 
Which often moves some scholars, 
He introduced a brand of soap 
And made his $50! 
Joun S. Grey. 


Save 
POSTAL CARDS. 

The United States uses in one year 500,- 
000,000 oe postal cards, 400,000 paid 
reply cards and 4,700 international postals. 
On the whole the postal card is aconvenience 
we can oom! imagine ourselves doing with- 
out, It is only twenty-six years, on October 
1, since Austria issued the world’s first post- 
alcard. Ina little over a quarter of a cent- 
ury this innovation has become a practical 
necessity to every civilized country, has sup- 
plied collectors with another fad, and inci- 
dentally has recorded much history—special 
imprints often being issued to celebrate some 
event of great national importance. Thus 
the Canadian government has issued 7,000,000 
cards of a new design to commemorate the 
queen’s jubilee. In this case, where the 
issue is so numerous, the collectors are little 
interested. Several countries, however, with 
one eye on the pockets of the collectors, have 
at various times put forth very limited spe- 
cial issues. These being forced to a facti- 
tious value very many times in excess of 
their stamped price, have generally proved a 

rofitable speculation to the governments 
issuing them.—Ji/ustrated American. 


— ~~ 
A CLEVER ADAPTATION. 

The Postum Cereal Co, recently sent out a 
half-page ad to a number of newspapers, 
using, as an illustration, a man figuring on a 
pad, with the head-line, ‘‘ We must all solve 
the problem one way or another.” Follow- 
ing this was matter relative to the action of 
coffee on the heart. A few weeks since the 
same cut appeared in Albany, N. Y., papers, 
used to illustrate a clothing ad, with the 
head-line, ** Figure it out yourself.’? The 
Postum people will hereafter have their cuts 
copyrighted. The papers who ran the cut in 
the clothing ad will not receive the half-page 
business for Postum, so Mr. Tucker says.— 
Advertising Ex, nce. 


AS NOW, 

There Has not probably been a time in the 
history of newspaper publications in this 
country when so great and universal an effort 
was made to increase circulation as now.— 
Agricultural Advertising. 


ee 
Baxers’ ads to bring in the dough must be 
crisp and clean. 
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AT THE BACK. 

There is a tremendous amount of facts—a 
stupendous gation of varied information 
—in the “* back part” of a magazine. These 
pages are a sort of combination of newspaper 
and encyclopedia. The world’s progress is 
recorded in them just as surely as it is in the 
daily press. The information contained is of 
vital interest to all. Everybody does not 
fully realize this as yet, but every day it 


better and better understood.—. 
—____+o+ —__— 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without 2scentsaline. Must be 


han in Oue week in advance. 
WANTS. 
UR $1 half-tones it perfectly ; roofs. 
O BUCHER ENG. CO., Columbus, ie . 


YUTS loaned like or ted sheets, 
C 92M. Proofs dc. rebated. Pay Pros R.1L 
prarct half-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 

per in. ARC ENGRAVING OCO., Youngs- 


town, Ohio. 

AIL order men, write for Sra 
M clean goods; lange profits. 613 nsolidated 
Exchange Building, Chicago, Ill. 


GENTS wanted. | Free samples. o~. he oz 
ra nts earn , several over 
1896. ePACTORY,” e O. 1371, New York. 





\W ANTED_ Advertisers to see our SUN- 
Day NEws. in Youngs- 
town and Maho Valley. Sample free to ad- 


vertisers. Rates . inch each insertion. Ad- 
dress C. M. SHAFFER CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 
I WANT orders to setand electrotype your adver- 
tisements. I can do better work than most 
printers, and work equal to that of . Lask 
you to give me a fair rial on the next advertise- 
ment you want done. address WM. JOHNSTON, 
Mgr. inters’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 
RAWINGS FROM PARIS—A in Paris, 
D competent La! ML ne FE an en- 
it to furnish dra’ ilk Paris 


EWARD-—A liberal one in on 
R ph wnat tage bye Beyeiat paid for 
a list of the names of the members of the alleged 
Su Press Association of 


pa 
ca’ 
thirty-eight 
sociation, including its one hun 
vice-presidents, but tnus far it 
ble to unearth 


AMERICAN NEWSPAP 
MP. 8 No reward will be paid tor the discovery 
. §.—No 
of Whitaker. 
a See 
SPECIAL AGENTS. + 
APERS that patronize H. D. LA Special 
P Newspaper Lay re ree pg tte' Row, 
New York, secure service and satis- 
factory results. . 





———___ +o 
INFORMATION. 

V HAT is it you want to know? Send $1 

WV Diies seabed, tag’ AssoctA TED 





Inquiry Department, Washington, D.C. 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES, 





FO} a 
Advertialng Noveltion “Wikely. to benefit 
reader as well ns ad dvertiser, 4 Hives wi in 
serted under this head once for one aan 


—— 2e--——- 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 
OICE 1897 orders, 
30 0 00 rane correctly 
addressed at Satisfac- 
tory bank FISHER, Preeport, mh. 
a eo 
BILLPOSTING AND _AND DISTRIBUTING. 


WILBER GO., Cambri brie age Spas. bill- 
“tere ae a distri 4 ten painted 


and tacked 
coenpes maaliod © so bateiies 5 Waite for pantie. 


matter 
at very low ee 
reference. K. 


> 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES, 


F B yo wee to ore. ow thing anywhere 
ny time write to th RO. P. ROWELL 
ADVE isiNe Go., 10 saewere St, New York. 


Ab 


srefitable advert 
IMPANY, 37 Nassau 





it matter 
. Write 
wo N.Y. 


R 1GHT 
—the ~ =n ~ 
THE WHITMAN 





ELECTROTYPES. 
to make them stand 
rm or more electro’ 
— Tam unapproacied ay 
‘ines each mont 
me 


QBTTING NG agiveetionte 
of a. ise live ah’ 


get your next ety, whe 
a suit you. WM. JOHNSTON, Mgr. 
’ Ink Press, 10 Rprece &., N. ¥. City. 
NEWSPAPER METALS. 


2 brass ma‘rixes of li 
casionally wear out. or 


when Lag ay, 
more than ae 80.” Its truth. Can refer 
o eemtarty hye dy metals of iron and 
TOHFO: 


to those bs.) 
es, but BLATOm: 

rr METAL is w matrissnrer, Send oo. 

84-70 N. Clinton St., Chicago. vs 


<e 
PRINTERS, 


WW Gunes” 00." EA. WHEATLEY, Dr 
born St., Chicago. 


ey wear out 
re is 


Ch 








24 RS 
rector, 311-201 


W Wii tegen, bookits, se, pam nk 
ule finest style style. When 
Zou want a gond Job ~one Fyn Ay ‘PRINeeae 


PI 
ink PRESS, 10 Sprace St., 0 St, New York. 
—_+o>—___——_— 
FOR SALR. 
CAMPBELL 3-roller Bed 20x25. 
A Gace GouenGIAL Ponddu Lac, Wie 


| ag fand, Job oflice in, New  derey 


nti 


miles from 
Taires &. x. SOM ANSE, Lansdale, Pa. 
Me ene Ireu rex newspaper and job office. 
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MAILING MACHINES. 


ETRE Dit eiage P» 


FOR RE. RENT, 


Ts Matec! 
REV. A 


W 

in I the’ reise tise ad — es 
guailer, 1 10x15. ita want oe = 
Address GHO.E. ROWELL & pio me 


SUPPLIES, 
Vy“ BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
7 INC for etching. RRUOGE & COOK, 190 Water 
-4 Street, New York, 
HIS ot is printed with ink manufac 
[Marea by the WD. WILSO k 





N PRINTING INK 
Co., L't’d, 10 Spruce 8t., New York. Special prices 
cash buyers. 
te 
ADV. ERTISING MEDIA. 


spas DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Copy free. 271 Broadway, New York. 


40) WORDS, 5 times, % cta - 1 athe 
Brockton, Mass. ‘Circulation 7 
A*= DYERTICEDY, GUIDE, New anne N, a 
. Cire 'n 3,500. Close Close 24th. Sample 
reson advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
d amount 4 #10 is entitled to receive 
the a for one year. 


Te. 
free, 


HEELING NEWS is credited with a greater 
st ora than any other West Va. daily, 








RGEST ereutaiiga of any daily new 
L4 amen Williamsport, the Ga 7 and Buuteren; 


ZETTE 

D,, 4,000 W. LA COST, New York. 

. DATE (Ohio) MORNING TruKs and EVENING 
ily, Gane 


= 14,000 dail “ want” Z rprop- 
erly advertised ds. LA OUSTE, New 

BADING |= te ma ste —_ 
outside Cine: mn MORNING TIMES 
VENING Sein aon i, N. ¥. 
= RELIGIOUS PRESS: ata Phil- 
, Pa., — = ad a 

ipational papers for intending vi 

rite to them. 


EPUBLIC-JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H.; larg: 
f Concord 2.800 guarant en it 7, but 
ol 5 ; jow 
firm ; service the best. ‘ . 
’ [= INDIANAPOLIS gad.) FREEMAN, a Na- 
tional. Illustrated Journal, read 


each Sworra circulatin » 


week. 
Tite for adv. rates. GEO. L. KNOX, Pu 


PARTMENT RAL STORE 
REViEW, monthly, $1 per year, 271 Broadway, N.Y. 


‘PRETINES UNION, of Albany, N. Y., isaciean, 
at, original, mt and newsy 
Eo among 


the, Seep oot, Beagle ie 
=oaram. ai exceedingly vale 


makes it an 
editor and 


300, 000 rae amaryl PVappanan’s A AL 
manac and Memorandum 


both, $150. Ie the bere advertising: fh 
. ede ons ie 


sagen. as we use the 
two ne peevtien our P. and they have 
— Sand south Caroline, 
BROS Lirpman's Block, Sevannah, Ge. 
T BE NEW YORK MUSICAL ECHO 
is the prettiest musical publication in the 
world. Thirty-six full size sheet 
prettiest and s 
Italso ne et ~ ee bet 
ER musical cel Send cents and 
get all postage paid, or cents and get 
two pages and 
the the 
tising medium for the money. 





books 
our 
A 





York MusicaL 





Echo Co., 163,165 and 169 














ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


D 


| yixer. 





“é A* LEWIS ABOUT IT.” 
= makes medical ads pay. 


7 EWIS’ address is PENN MUTUAL BLD.., Phila. 


. Oat QUATFIELD, 179 Front %t., 
/ —_ 
‘HARLES F. Ji 


World Building, New Y 4™ York. 


ie ZINGG. 1G, Farmington, Maine, Writ- 
and printing for adv r advertisers. 


eam & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 
G 624 Temple Court, New York. Write. 


J Ws C. DEWEY, Temple New York. 
riting, Planning, Criti Criticising, Contracting. 


ee ee ee 


A. WHEATLEY, offect 
, Chicago. New York office, 


1, Dearborn 
14 Fifth Ave. 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX¥ 

» XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
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C THE BEST WAY 

. to find out how I can help y 

c advertising is: fe send formy 
booklet, “ Business.” 


= ee 
Te \-- 
c 150 Nassau St., New York. 


XXXXXXXXXXXXK XXXXXXXXXXX3 
XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


BOOKLET TALK 
FROM 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES. 
1 have » spacial tact ities for the production of 
attractive booklets for retailers. 
For a ten-dollar = T will write and illustrate 
the matter for an Cpage and oven and 


will furnish ty j for a cover 
vigres ons 4to8 inside 


Hustrations. 
pe toe exartly thoty days. 


in your 
He free 


wee ee eee 


sOQeeRegERegszeseuegsaaeeeressessogeescssaccogecccoRs 
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— 
we 


retailers only, and is 


SPECIAL 9 R 
TRADE PAPER A ERS. 

On receipt of full data —_ a check for $25, I 
will write six trade paper ads and fsthcabl 6 elec 
trotypes of suitable illustrations of table size. 

The illustrations are some that used 
before, but in such a 2 BR that for’ those who 
will now receive them to all intents and 
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send Your order to TH 
Nucmid Wate Fe eager 
yeeet oan Gners 
dares ayer fa, South Bond, Bom =npie tree 
A rer drucyte i Pictorial Window 


Best and cheapest advergs 
. BURNS Druggist, Bernardsville, N. J. 


Ser ee eS a ee ee 
busy man. A fe ~B 

Lia cptvee is. Send 
+ Bd 
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38 PRINTERS’ INK. 


~ In 18891 began reading and studying Printers’ Ink. 

My first ad in Printers’ Ink appeared in the issue 
of September 28, 1892. 

It cost $1. 

It brought me $4. 

That was the beginning of my success as a profes- 
sional advertisement writer. 

In December, 1892, A. W. Peterson, of the Indian- 
apolis News, recommended me to the Pettis Dry Goods 
Co., of Indianapolis,.as advertising manager, and a 
favorable comment on my work published a short time 
before in Printers’ Ink clinched the recommendation. 

In September, 1893, I came to New York and took 
desk room in the Vanderbilt Building. 

Before coming I took the precaution to advertise in 
Printers’ Ink. 

When I reached New York I found orders waiting 
for me. 

In the month of October, 1893, I received and exe- 
cuted $206 worth of orders, every dollar of which 
came directly from advertising in Printers’ Ink. 

Each succeeding month’s business amounted to more 
than the last, until in September, 1895, the total for 
the month was $2,081. 

At the present time my average business with ad- 
vertisers (including my “Syndicate” work for over 
4,000 retailers) is over $12,000 a month. 

I consider my whole business the quick but natural 
growth from my first $1 ad in Printers’ Ink. 

My real knowledge of advertising began with 
Printers’ Ink, and I know that I would not to-day be 
capable of be my business were it not for my eight 


years of faithful, earnest, istent study of the teach- 
ings of the “ Little et shana in the Art of Adver- 





tising.” CHARLES AUSTIN BATES. 
New York, Dec. 8, 1897. 
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THE SOUTHWEST. 








|wvominat 
— 1owa 








Guthrie, Oklahoma, State Capital 
Dallas, Texas, News 

Dallas, Texas, Texas Farmer 
Galveston, Texas, News 

Galveston, Texas, Tribune 
Houston, Texas, P 

Waco, Texas, Rene artist Standard 
Little Rock, Arkansas, Democrat 

Little Rock, Arkansas, Methodist 

Little Rock, Arkansas, Gazette 

New Orleans, Louisiana, Item 

New Orleans, Louisiana, L’Abeille 

New Orleans, Louisiana, Picayune 

New Orleans, Louisiana, States 

New Orleans, Louisiana, Times Democrat 
Jackson, Mississippi, Clarion Ledger 

















The man who would advertise to reach the people of 
the Southwest is not likely to be very thorough. It is a large 
territory and not very densely populated. He will get as much 
for his money if he should spend it with the papers named 
above as he will by dividing it up, giving these a portion and 
another portion to other papers, The advertiser can never reach 
everybody. He should content himself by addressing the most 
people he can of the best sort for the money he has at command. 
There are other good papers in the Southwest besides those 
here named, but those mentioned above are the best, and a lib- 
eral advertisement in each of them will be likely to use up the 
appropriation for the section under consideration. 





This is not a paid advertisement, but repr the opinion of the editor of Peirrers’ Ink. 
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ie fails to be 


it is placed 


an one-eighth 
@ might be had 
same advertis= 


pies (2,000,000) of conspicuous American newspapers and complete the work within eight 
ar in but a single issue of any paper. It will be placed before two million differen 
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PRINTERS’ 


as ssued every Wednesday. Ten cents a copy. 
Subscription | mine he five dollarsa year, in advance. 
Six dollars a No back nunibers. 
ty ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
‘iven, covering a paid subscription from 
Tate to to yo ist, 1901) the end of the century. 
t= Being p: ted from plates, it is always 
possible to issue a new edition of five hundred 
or a larger number at same rate. 
t# Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
= InK for the benefit of advg. rons may, 
wiar it any obtain special confidential terms. 
{—F. person who has not paid for it is re- 
ering yay Ink it, _ come one has 
ribed in name. r is sto 
at the expiration of tbe time ae pal 4 oped 
Oscar Herzserc, Managing Editor. 
Prrer Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices : ‘No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AcenT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, E. C. 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 22, 





1897. 








IN the spring of 1892 the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation 
appointed a committee to consider the 
existing postal laws and bills for their 
modification, and communicate to the 
Congressional Committee on Post- 
Offices its opinions and recommenda- 
tions ; and a little later, viz., April 13, 
1892, on recommendation of its Com- 
mittee on Postal Laws and Bills for 
their Modification, adopted the fol- 
lowing : 

Whereas, Books, periodicals, newspapers, 
and other printed matter disseminate and 
preserve useful information, advance civiliza- 
tion, and increase and facilitate business, it 
is wise to provide for their distribution at as 
low a rate as can be afforded, and as at- 
tenden to classify and discriminate have a 
ten wv to repress or injure useful enter- 


ieteed, That in the opinion of this board 
the postage on all classes of printed matter 
should be uniform. 

It may be some years before the 
opinion of the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation shall be- 
come the opinion of Congress; but 
until it does there will be endless 
trouble in and with the Post-Office 
Department, and no end of injustice 

¢ favoritism, despite the best effort 
of the most competent Postmaster- 
General to prevent either. 


Every unadvertised business is ca- 
pable of improvement by advertising. 


THe New York Lvening Post of 
Saturday, December 11th, carried 
more advertising than in any other 
issue in the history of the paper, one 
hundred and six columns. he high- 
est previous record was eighty-seven 
columns. 
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INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Ir is said that there are 27,633 
dwelling houses in Newark, N. J., and 
that the Newark Mews sells 27,000 
copies daily in Newark alone. Where 
is there another paper that covers its 
city as thoroughly? The Mews covers 
Newark like a blanket. 


New methods of attracting trade, 
which bright merchants can utilize, 
appear almost every week in the Little 
Schoolmaster. The advertiser who 
pays five dollars for fifty-two numbers 
often finds in a single issue a ‘‘wrinkle’’ 
that is worth to him hundreds of dollars, 





AMONG the best advertising media 
are papers that spend money liberally on 
themselves, first in securing popular 
features; and second, in advertising 
these features. Such a course is apt 
to result in a steady increase of circu- 
lation, in the benefit of which the 
advertiser, of course, shares, 


Now is the time when newsdealers 
are wont to tear from magazines pages 
containing offers from subscription 
agencies. PRINTERS’ INK recently saw 
a batch of about thirty copies of a page 
of the December Cosmopolitan which 
contained a special subscription offer. 
A newsdealer had torn these thirty 
pages from the thirty copies of the 
Cosmopolitan he offered for sale to the 
public. ‘The advertisement on the re- 
verse side of the page had, of course, 
to meet a similar fate. It should be 
the effort of advertisers to keep away 
as far as possible from such pages. 


AN advertising | expert. was recently 
heard to assert that Munsey’s Puritan 
is the handsomest paper of its kind, 
When asked if it was as good as the 
Ladies’ Home ces he said: 
** Why, it is handsomer and twice as 
big.”” When asked about the con- 
tents, he said: ‘‘ They are not so 
light nor so attractive as the contents 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, and | 
have an impression that it would not 
on that account be so popular with the 
women of the country.”” He further said 
that Mr. Munsey was at present adver- 
tising the Puritan largely (not less than 
$20,000 a month) pa wholly in daily 
papers, and he finally alleged that the 
present output of the Puritan is 
125,000 copies per month. He did 
not undertake to say how many copies 
found their way back to the news 
companies from news agents who 


failed to dispose of them. 














No trade boasts of more represent- 
ative journals than does the boot and 
shoe trade, 


Mr. A. Stmonson, whose hair dress- 
ing parlors are at 933 Broadway, and 
who is head and shoulders above any- 
body else in the line of hair goods, has 
been in business for a period of time 
that equals that usually measured by 
the term ‘‘a generation.” His expense 
for newspaper advertising runs in the 
neighborhood of $20,000 a year, and 
he has always made it a point to re- 
strict his investments to the best class 
of papers. Mr. Simonson recently said 
toa reporter of PRINTERS’ INK: *‘ The 
Commercial Advertiser was for years 
one of our old stand-bys, and although 
during the past few years I had not 
viewed it with as much favor as for- 
merly, I notice that under the new re- 
gime it is more than regaining its old- 
time prestige. It always has had a 
particularly nice class of readers, and 
although they may have been limited 
in number, their character in great 
measure offset that. With the new. 
management I look to see this paper 
take rank at the very forefront.” 





Mr. S. S. RoGers, business man- 
ager of the Chicago Daily News and 
the Record, says : 


To my mind the solution of the whole 
problem of circulation lies very largely with 
advertisers. If the advertisers of the country 
wish to know how much circulation they are 
buying, and insist upon knowing it, it can be 
ascertained. If the advertisers are indiffer- 
ent and say,as many do, that they do not 
care particularly what the circulation of a 
newspaper is, and that as long as it is a paper 
of good standing, it is a matter of compara- 
tive indifference to them whether its circula- 
tion is 25,000, 50,000, 100,000, OF 200,000, under 
such circumstances the circulation of most 
papers will not be known. The attitude of 
the publisher of the two papers which I 
represent on this question has been known 
for ry i. pny oe inthe early 
days of the history of the Dazly News—near- 
ly twenty years ago—a weekly statement was 
printed, showing the exact number of —— 
sold each day of the Jreene week. This 
statement was attested by the affidavit of the 
publisher. Every effort has been made to 
induce advertisers, or any one else interested, 
to investigate these statements, and this in- 
vestigation has been made again and again 
during the past twenty years. Some years 
since, the weekly st was changed to 
a monthly one, but through all the years, 
whether the circulation was large or small, 
increasing or declining, the same method has 

n preserved. Such a method will dispose 
of the question of quantity of circulation. 

‘The question of quality of circulation is a 
very much more difficult question to handle, 
b it is impossible to measure. Every 
one recognizes that there is a difference.— 
Advertising Experience. 
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CourRAGE, determination and per- 
sistency are great factors in successful 
advertising. 





A: New York advertiser, who al- 
ways values any information that he is 
able to ~ up, has learned that the 
great advertising agency of Pettingill 
& Co., of Boston, now has a man 
traveling through New England mak- 
ing rebate contracts with the news- 
papers. Pettingill & Co., for in- 
stance, are to pay the publisher’s price, 
but if during the year they send $100 
worth of business they get a certain 
rebate at the end of the year, and if 
they send $200 or $300 they get a 
larger rebate, and if they send $500. 
worth of advertising they get a great 
big rebate. The advertiser tried to 
find out how much Pettingill & Co, 
would have to send to get a rebate as 
large as the original sum, but on this. 
point his information is not yet com- 
plete. That would, after all, be the 
only basis that could be expected to. 
be absolutely satisfactory to an adver- 
tising agency—in New England. 


THE annual report of the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General, for the 
year ending June 30, 1897, indicates. 
an interesting condition of affairs at 
Houston, Texas. ‘The second-class. 
matter mailed at Houston during the 
year amounted to 667,789 pounds, di- 
vided among twelve publications. The 
second-class matter of eleven of these 
publications aggregated 43,468 pounds, 
leaving 624,322 pounds for the remain- 
ing one, the Houston Post, or an excess. 
of 580,853 pounds over all the others. 
Galveston, the sister city, mailed 
357,859 pounds during the same 
period, divided among ten publications. 
It appears, therefore, that the Houston 
Post has a mail circulation in excess of 
all other Houston papers combined, 
of §80,853 pounds; in excess of all 
the papers published at Galveston, of 
266,462 pounds; in excess of all the 
other papers of Houston and Galves- 
ton combined, of 222,994 pounds. In 
addition to this the Post claims that it 
sends more papers by express and 
furnishes more papers to the train 
news companies than any other paper 
in South Texas, and that its loca? 
circulation is larger than any South 
Texas paper in the town of publication. 
It is supposed that the postage of the 
Dallas Mews is even larger than that of 
the Ilouston Post. 
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MORE NEED FOR THE LOUD BILL. 


Pitrssurs, Pa., Dec. 8, 1897. 
Editor of Prixters’ Inx: : 

That this is an age of consolidation and 
‘concentration uires no . ment. The 
relation of that fact to the following matter 

not be elaborated. 

It has been carried into all lines of busi- 
ness successfully, and why not to journal- 
ism? 1 write from the point of view of a 
local advertiser, and, as such, unhesitatingly 
assert that there are too many newspapers, to 
each of which we are obl on account of 
the activity of our competitors, to contribute 
a portion of our earnings, much of which we 
consider wasted expenditure, for reasons that 
will appear in the cuurse of this article. 

As advertisers, we find it necessary, in 
order to be on equal terms with otir compet- 
itors before the probable purchaser, to have 
our advertisement—say a couple of columns, 
changed daily—appear in the same medium 
as all the others, hence we find ourselves 
contributing to the support and maintenance 
of eight separate and distinct newspaper 
plants—composing-room, pressroom, editorial 
staff, reportorial staff, subscription to news 
‘bureau, and last, but by no means least, eight 
distinct associations of stockholders. 








I speak only of English newspapers—we 
also as:ist in maintaining three German 
newspaper plants. 

The average newspaper of to-day, as al- 
most all of the readers of this are well aware, 
is operated in the interest of its advertisin 
‘department; all other departments, chie' 
among them the circulation, are tributary 
thereto. Two of the papers are two-cent 
-dailies, and the others one-cent four morn- 
‘ing and four evening, and we all know from 
the rarity of a ‘‘scoop’’ that they practi- 
«cally furnish their readers the same news. 
Special features of one kind or another tend 
to duplicate the advertisers’ circulation, 
which is an incidental grievance not to be 
argued here. 

ropose to cheapen the cost of daily ad- 
vertising to the large advertiser directly, and 
to the smaller indirectly, by forming a stock 
company of the large advertisers, of which 
there are in this community, counting large 
dry goods and clothing houses, department 
stores and furniture establishments, nine or 
ten which rise to the dignity of great con- 
cerns. This syndicate to buy the best plant 
now operating, or establish one of its own, 
for the purpose of publishing a composite 
newspaper of such merit, comprising, as it 
must, the best features of all the others, that 
‘the great public will be compelled to recog- 
nize and appreciate its woiih asa newspaper. 

I would lay the entire cost of manufactur- 
ing and distributing, from news-gathering to 
presswork, on the advertising department, 
charging subscribers nothing for the paper 
beyond a nominal sum—say five cents a year 
at time of subscription, to compensate the 
-circulation solicitor. 

It will be urged against this that people do 
not appreciate free reading matter, to which 
I say, please bear in mind that it is to be the 
-dest newspaper published. 

I would have an inflexible space rate to all 
-advertisers, including the stockholders of the 
company, which may be, roughly estimating, 
double the rate of the highest-priced paper 
‘now published in the region. , 

The advantage to large advertisers, not 
only in the reduction of cost of publicity, but 
time saved in Ll ag co pve of matter, will 





a mt to and smaller advertisers 


of necessity, flock to it. 


‘wou 
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everybody. 





This. would, by nature 
peer. antgonise ‘all pei . phan ii = 
eld, its success meaning their annihilation, - 
Very truly yours, Davin Roney, 
i This Moye ogo comes from Pitts- 
urg, Pa. The news roposed 
would be excluded ees Os os. 
mails as the law now is. That would 
be only one difficulty, however. Others 
would present themselves. Possibly 
the shers of the old newspapers 
would devote their energies to con- 
ducting a new dry goods store, guar- 
anteeing (of course) that it will be the 
best, and dividing the profits among 
themselves.—[Ep. P. I. 


WHAT IS USUAL? 


Sproxane, Wash., Dec. 6, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink : 

If it is a point which strikes you as worthy 
of consideration, will you kindly inform us 
if you think it is unreasonable for a paper 
like ours to sell additional space to advertis- 
ers pro rata orly when we have a contract for 
aminimum space of twoinches? Our rate 
on a yearly contract, daily insertions, is 35 
cents per inch per insertion, run of paper— 
not high, we think, for unlimited changes of 
copy and over 7,000 circulation. 

e wish to make a fair rate for additional 
space, but we do not want to make it an ot- 
ject for an advertiser to place a daily ad with 
us merely for the sake of getting a low rate 
on additional space. Respectfully yours, 

“Tue SpoxesmMAN-REviEw.” 

PRINTERS’ INK submitted this ques- 

tion to four pupils, and their answers 


are printed below : 
FIRST ANSWER, 





An advertiser who makes a YEARLY CON- 
TRACT for any space should have the privi- 
lege of increasing his space at a pro rata rate 
whenever he deems it necessary to bring 
about better results. 

SECOND ANSWFR. 

A paper that refuses to allow an advertis- 
er to use additional space pro rata, unless his 
contract is for space of two inches or twenty- 
eight lines agate, will have a pretty hard 
time trying to enforce that rule in the case of 
an advertiser whose contract calls for 25, 26 
or 27 lines agate. It is a discrimination 
which can not be explained satisf: ily to 





THIRD ANSWER. 

These yearly arrangements, with a right to 
extra space, lay a paper open to a charge of 
inconsistency. In such a paper a man may 
sometimes pay, let us say, $100 for a certain 
service, when another man ma f° the same 
service, and something else with it, for $90. 

FOURTH ANSWER. 

It is pretty well established by usage that 
an advertiser having a contract with a paper 
for a certain space may use additional space 
at the same rate when he desires it, being al- 
ways careful not to make unreasonable de- 
mands without reasonable notice. He must 
bear in mind that when he asks for extra 
space he asks for something that he has not 
bound himself to take, and therefore can not 
demand as an absolute right. The publish- 
ers’ and advertisers’ interests are pretty 
nearly identical, and it is best for each to 
meet the other’s wishes as near as may be. 

advertiser who has ayearly contract for 

















small space may reasonably expect, when he 
wants to enlarge his ad, that if there is any 
variation from the sate he pays, it will be 
sometimes less than his contract rate for the 
smaller space, but never more. 


——_+oo—_—_——— 
AN UNOBJECTIONABLE DICTION- 
ARY OFFER. 


Office of 

A. N, Ke.itocc Newspaper Company, 

Kellogg’s Lists. 

Estab. 186s. 
W. W. Hallock, Res. Mgr., i 
Tribune Building. 
New York, Dec. 8, 1897. j 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It is our pleasure to present you with a 
copy of Funk & Wagnall’s “Standard Dic- 
tionary of the English Language,” revised to 
date—the latest and best work of its kind. 

Kindly do us the favor to accept the same 
for use in your office, where we trust it will 
from time to time remind you, by virtue of 
its utility, excellence and general superiority, 
of a medium of like reputation, known as 
+ Kellogs's Lists.”” Yours truly, 

. N. Kectocc Newspaper Co., 
Hallock. 

The recent offer of Standard Dic- 
tionaries for advertising space, made 
by the J. C. Ayer Co., of Lowell, 
Mass., has been characterized by news- 
paper men as an exhibition of moral 
turpitude naked and not ashamed, but 
no such objection can be urged to the 
method adopted by Mr. Hallock for 
disposing of the books so acquired. 
Theelegant and genialrepresentative in 
New York City of the great A. N. Kel- 
logg Newspaper Company may ever be 
relied upon to do a thing handsomely, 
and the Little Schoolmaster accepts the 
present with much pleasure and great 
cheerfulness. Often, when in the 
years to come he looks upon the great 
volume, his feeling of thankfulness 
will only be tem by the regret that 
the binding is not full morocco or 
crushed levant. — 

GUARANTEED CIRCULATION. 

The Proprietors’ Association ” of 
America, at its annual convention, held 
recently at Richmond, Va., reso- 
lutions binding its members to give 
preference in placing their advertising 
to those newspapers and other publica- 
tions which guarantee their circulation. 
The fact that this association is com- 
posed largely of advertisers of pro- 
prietary articles, many of them among 
the largest in the country, adds to the 
importance of this action. 

he following are some extracts from 
the report of the committee ; 

“Tt can not be doubted that the cir- 
culations of a tt many advertisin 





mediums are greatly exaggerated, an 
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that what the advertiser is getting for 
his money is many times an unknown 
quantity. Even the so-calied ‘known 
circulations’ are known only to the 
publishers, in am | cases, 

‘* However much general advertisers 
may desire to have personal examina- 
tion in the circulation of every publi- 
cation on their list of advertising me- 
diums made, it is impossible for each 
individually to examine the books of 
such statements as publishers are will- 
ing to place before them, to verify the 
circulation claimed. It is a favorite 
dodge on the part of the publishers to 
state that they are perfectly willing to 
have their books and records examined, 
well knowing that no large advertiser 
can afford to take the time, or go to 
the expense that would be required to 
make such examination of each me- 
dium which he may patronize.” —Ad- 
vertising Experience. 


—— +o 0 
WHICH OF THESE CLASSES DO 
YOU PATRONIZE? 

The: three classes of 
lishers: “First, those a end cone 
tiser is entitled to know their circulation, 
and em willing —_ a and Stishine 

it 

tha purpose : second, those who wish to bare 
an advertiser think that they wish to have 
ees amy but are ined 

t ta 
Sink cheos obs belere thar ake aeenien 
tion is a private matter and concerns no one 
but themselves, and that uiries concern- 
ing it arean im i inters’ Ink. 

The first class are doing business on 
lines recognized to be right in every 
class of business the world over. 

The second class are usually desig 
nated as ‘‘circulation liars,” and 
should be classed with three-card 
monte sharps, etc. 

The third class are men who ar2 
charging more for their advertising 
space than they themselves know it to 
be worth, and are only a slight degree 
better than the second class. They ask 
their patrons to do business with them. 
on a basis which they would not con- 
cede to those that they patronize.— 
The Cycle Trade Journal (Philadel- 
phia), November, 1897. 

$005. CS 


A PROFEsSOR of English Literature 
in Yale University said the other even- 
ing: ‘‘ The printing office of the New 
York Sup is the hest schovol of En- 

ish composition in this country, not 
enti even the poe oe The 
Sun 2 es a very effective instru- 
mcnt of the English language, clean, 
sharp and price mt Times Dec. TO. 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVERTISERS. 
As it is understood that the Sunlight 


Soap people—Messieurs Lever Broth. 


ers—are getting ready to manufacture 
on your side of the Atlantic, and as 
they have for years been among the 
largest advertisers here, some account 
of their methods of publicity may be 
interesting to PRINTERS’ INK, 

I suppose Pearline is the product 
with which Sunlight Soap will com- 
pete for the first place—and it is a first 
place if the Levers have not changed 
a good deal from what they were when 
I last had a talk with them, that they 
will be aiming at. Sunlight Soap is a 
thoroughly popular article, sold at very 
low prices for humble purposes. This 
being so, nothing in their scheme is 
more remarkable than their extensive 
use of the more costly papers, by 
which I mean the papers that are re- 
tailed at considerable prices, Zhe //- 
dustvated London News and similar 
papers, sold at sixpence, or twelve 
cents, a copy, weekly, have been per- 
sistently used all along, including even 
those that are noticeably high class— 
not the sort of papers to be read by 
housekeepers or laundry girls. It can 
not be doubted that Lever Brothers 
have reason for their very robust faith 
in these papers, in which space costs 
three hundred dollars to five hundred 
dollars per page very often, and in 
which they have seldom fallen below 
ee spaces, while frequently us- 
ing full pages in prefer ition. 
One could not say, on general princi- 
ples, that this would be the class of me- 
dium for a laundry soap ; but general 

inciples must have something the 
matter with them in this case. 

** 

Of course the penny papers, espe- 
cially through the country, have been 
used lavishly also by Sunlight. A cu- 
rious feature of the Sunlight advertis- 
ing is the system of giving premiums 
and prizes for returned labels or wrap- 
po. A large number of bicycles, 

ks and other prizes have been given 
away, and, I believe, are still being 
distributed, in this way. Of course it 
is a safe way of giving prizes; you 
always know where you are at. Every 
wrapper returned re mts a package 
of Sunlight Soap sold. Sut there is a 
development it. You often see 
small want ads in the half-penny 
dailies, inserted by people who offer 
to buy up Sunlight wrappers by the 
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dozen for small sums incash. In other 
words, the speculator has got on to it, 
#4 


* 
Now, this premium plan will most 
likely be tried in America, and from 
my own impressions I should say it 
would be a decided “go” there. Very 
cowed it may have come from the 
nited States in the first instance, for 
the Brothers) Lever have bought a 
number of American ideas in their 
time, and I remember their showing 
me a small portfolio of drawings, de- 
signed for alivertinbiasiite, which they 
had purchased from your side. Thus, 
when they get to work, there is reason 
to suppose that they will be found 
quite conversant with your methods. 
* 


The name Lever, I have been told, 
has a Hebraicsound. It is not a Jew 
name, however. The Levers are Lan- 
cashire people, with a strong Lancas- 
hire accent, and all the proverbial 
hard-headed Lancashire business qual- 
ity. Your newspaper men will find 
them business people. 

# % 


* 
This advertisement of Erasmic Soap 
—a quite different class of Soap—is 


ERASAMIC. 
"iy HERB 
SOAP. 













— 





about the prettiest thing in the English 
newspapers just now. 
*,* 

There are so many stock companies, 
especially what we call industrials, 
floated in London, that company pros- 
pectus advertisements (that is, an- 
nouncements inviting the purchase of 

















shares in new concerns) are quite an 
important feature with newspaper men 
here. The London dailies all get 
double columns (or sometimes actually 
full pages) from new companies, and 
the rates for such announcements are 
generally about twenty-five per cent 
above those quoted for ordinary com- 
mercial advertisements. I do not think 
this department of advertising cuts as 
great a figure in New York, or in any 
American city, as it does in London. 
It is specialized to a remarkable de- 
gree here, some firms of advertising 
agents doing hardly anything else. A 
good deal of company advertising is 
given out for promoters by the well- 
known firm of Dalziels, whose tele- 
graphic service to papers enables them 
to do considerable of it ‘‘contra ac- 
count.’’ ** 


The addressing and mailing of com- 

ny prospectuses is likewise special- 
ized, and the number mailed of these 
things is enormous. The Blaisdell 
Paper Pencil Company, lately floated 
in this city, by Mr. Ernest Terah 
Hooley, mailed in three days over 
650,000 sealed letters, each containing 
a prospectus and two specimens of the 
admirable and really indispensable 
Blaisdell Pencil. The latter is now 
widely advertised in newspapers. 

% 4% 


Last Saturday Mr. Leonard Oswald 
Johnson, managing partner of the 
well-known London firm of Mitchell, 
advertising agents, sailed for New 
York, and by the time this is pub- 
lished no doubt he will have been 
heard from. Mr. Johnson, who is one 
of the most energetic men in Fleet 
street, was the originator of the Lon- 
don Fame (only very slenderly con- 
nected with an American publication, 
I believe still in existence, and simi- 
larly named), and he is also a director 
of the Maypole Soap Company, and of 
the house which holds the Syrup of 
Figs agency for Great Britain. 

*,* 

Maypole Soap, an article which 
dyes ’most anything you wash with it, 
to any color you choose when select- 
ing the special variety of Maypole 
Soap you use for that purpose, and this 
without staining the hands that do the 
work, has had considerable ied rae 
here, and is believed to be a g 
property. I was in Holland and Bel- 


gium last week and saw Maypole Soap 
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widely advertised there, as were also 
Sunlight Soap, and Bovril, and Vim- 
bos, the two latter beef-tea prepara- 
tions that are rivaling each other 
hotly in Great Britain just now, 

* 


One of the New York dailies—I 
think it was the Sun—published some 
time ago a singularly ill-informed 
essay on the London daily papers. It 
would be unprofitable, besides being 
tedious, to hunt the matter up and cor- 
rect all the mistakes this article con- 
tained. The circumstance is only here 
referred to, because the publication of 
such an article shows that a good deal 
of interest is supposed to be felt by 
Americansin English journalism. The 
one-cent morning paper in London 
appears to be a marked success, and 
the two-cent papers are reported to be 
feeling competition keenly. Thereare 
three one-cent morning papers—the 
Morning Leader, the Morning and the 
Mail. The Morning, as I learned to- 
day, is about to be sold. There have 
been rumors of such a transaction for 
some time, but they have always con- 
tradicted at the Morning office. The 
sale is at last a fact, or a coming fact, 
however, and I believe I am not far 
wrong in thinking that the Harms- 
worths had something to do with it. 
‘They already own the J/ai/, which 
had a rapid success. The Mo: ning 
Leader, which is the oldest morning 
half-penny paper here, was said to 
have been ‘‘hit” by it; but the 
proprietors immediately published a 

roved-up and certified account, show- 
ing that during the seventeen months 
of the AZai/’s existence the circulation 
of the Morning Leader had increased 
twelve million copies as compared 
with the seventeen months preceding, 
or about 27,000 a day, which is a 
pretty good retort. 

** 

The substitution evil, so loudly and 
so justly complained of by American 
advertisers, cuts quite a figure here, 
and not among the medicine men 
alone. The Old Gold Cigarette peo- 
ple doa little ‘‘ warning,” for instance, 
in their advertising, and so do some of 
the Breakfast Food men. (By the 
way, Quaker Oats seemed to have a 
big sale both in Holland and in Bel- 
gium when I was there, but I saw 
nothing of H-O.) But of course the 
patent medicine advertisers are those 
that have to kick against substitution 
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with the test. energy. Carter's 
Little Liver Pills get fe very bad. 
Every chemist, almost, has Little 
Liver Pills, and Mr. Good's announce- 
ments meet this in rather a novel way 
—try to. His recent ads begin thus: 
Say “ Carter's ’’ twice, 
Carter's Little Liver Pills—Carter’s 
- And be sure they ave Carter's. 

After that comes the usual recom- 
mendatory matter. If the public can 
be got to carry out this advice, itought 
to do good to the Carter Medicine 
Company. The Pink Pill people, who 
have been running some large space 
advertisements in a very great number 
of country papers, likewise seem to 
spend handfuls of good elegant money 
in warning people against the disgust- 
ing knavery of substitution, But no 
newspaper lifts up its voice for honest 
treatment of advertisers. Newspapers 
do precious little for advertisers here, 
in fact, except take their money. Yet 
there are a dozen papers in London 
that are just now publishing Christ- 
mas numbers weighing an average of 
24 ounces apiece, with chromo supple- 
ments hors texte, size of a small poster, 
and printed in ten to eighteen print- 
ings, which are of course rendered 
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possible only by the liberality of adver- 
tisers, It’s a queer world. 
T. B. Russet. 


SS ee 
WANTED, ADJEC!IVES. 

WanTep— Adjectives that have never been 
used to tell trade lies. 

The presentation of the Wanamaker busi- 
ness constantly demands strong statement, 
Attractions are diffused throughout the store, 
Shoppers are surprised at the extent, beauty 
and quality of the merchandise. The oppor- 
tunities for the enjoyment of artistic and 
amusing things arouse wonder. 

But the world will not know all this unless 
we report it in our store news. To do that 
we have only the same language that fakes 
and frauds have used nauseam. The 
honest advertiser is always discounted by 
the humbug. To tell the whole truth con- 
cerning our goods and methods puts our 
language in the usual category. e€ must 
trust our public to place the true value npon 
the words we use. —/Vanamaker ad. 


SORE FACE? femehcre nen 


Come here next 
time, even if it’s 
. We —. 4 our razo 
them 








any ™m 

Ban te be on them. io Barber’ 

ice, clean bath rooms at your se 
PHIL J. ALSCHUL, 

8. W. Corner Dearborn and Lake streets, 0} 
Tremont House. 





THIs advertisement, from the Chi- 
cago Vegetarian, seems to mark a new 
era in barbers’ advertising. 
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BEGINNING DECEMBER 30, 1897, and 
continuing until February 24, 1898, 


THE TWICE-A-WEEK 


Spokane Spokesman-Review 


will Publish 16 Special Issues of 
20,000 Copies Each. 


Post-office receipts 
Postage Paid. 


Advertising Rates 10 Cents per Agate Line. 


For contract terms address W. J. Morton, American Tract Society Building, q 
Mew York City, or The Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash. 
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__ ANOTHER 
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INSTANCE. 





6.c. HANFORD MANUFACTURING co., 
ame cos 





None Sucw Banine Poworr, 
Hanrono’s Punt Fiavons, 


Hanrono’s Ceceny Cunt on Neave Foon; 
Hanrono’s Bateau or Mvanw. 











THAT you agree to give us position top of column on first page, or top of column on local page, (first 
matter on two sides and on bottom, and furnish us copy of each issue 
and that failure to do so will be considered as an ommission of the adv. 


THAT if local page is agreed upon it shall mean such page as you print the principal or major part of 


your home local news, 
well as what is know as personal mention column. 


such columns as local items, or local breveties, or breif items and the like, as 


THAT if yours is ani 8 page paper, our adv. shall pot appear ou the and, 3rd, 6th, or 7th pages, or on 
on,supplement. 


miscellany, or on inside story pages, and never 


THAT legal notices, market reports, time-tables, paid locals, and the like will not be considered by either 
party to this contract as pure unpaid reading matter and shall not-edjoin or follow our advs. 


THAT contract and conditions appertaining thereto applies to present 


make-up of paper, and if make-up 


of paper is changed our advertisement shall, if necessary to change, bave position fully satisfactory tous. 


TEAT no credit will be allowed or payment made for any ad 


ti 
wad 





blished strict! 
otherwise than as above : 


to specifications and contract, or if published on other than the time scheduled for such adv. toappear, And 


that no pay will be demanded by you for any advertisement published 


THAT should you sell or dis-ose of your paper and plant or interest therein, you will bind your suctts- 
contract. 


sors and assigns to carry out and complete this 


of contract a duplicate copy sheet will be furnished for foreman’s use, also patent base 


Upon acceptance 
and sterotype plates for entire series of advertisements. 


Kindly advise at your early convenience if accepted or not, and oblige. 


To 
base or plates will be needed. 


who ate now ranning our advs. this is practically a renewal of present contract and no new 


Very truly yours, 


GYC. Hanroro M'r'c. 3. Co 





Patmyra, N, Y., Dec. 3, Py. 
G. C. Hanford Mfg. Co., jad, N. 

Your letter dated December 3rd at hand, 
and will say that you have plenty of “ gall” 
to even ask us for advertising for 1898, taking 
into consideration the way you hepe manip- 
ulated your business with ws Our paper 
can do plenty of advertising without your in- 
Fa apenas proposition. ‘The contract we had 
last year was au error in my signing. You 


can not have the space you had less than eed 

per year. I will be frank with you in sayin 

that your offer of $6 for ee inches pure rea 

ing matter on three top column, is 

without doubt the rankest offer ever received 

from any patent medicine com " 

You, patent medicine men, will 

es space at all without position wun abe. 
m’t write us unless you are able to pay a 

** decent ”’ price. 


The publisher of the Peiaja Jour- 
nal is a good illustration of the busi- 
ness methods of the ordinary run of 
newspaper men having papers that 
print less than a thousand copies. He 
admits that he did this business last 


year for $6. That was a mistake. He 
now makes another mistake, equally 
grave, by writing an impertinent letter 
to the advertiser, who wil! be simply 
amused by it. Probably $6 is not too 


much for six inches space in a paper of 
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a thousand circulation, or even in one 
with five hundred circulation, but the 
service that the paper can do is not 
worth very much more than $6 after 
all, and as the advertiser has got to 
make a profit, and as the Journa/ took 
the contract last year, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the G. C. Hanford 
Manufacturing Co. have got things 
down about where they belong. As 
to the editor of the Journa/, the Little 
Schoolmaster, while he has his hand in 
and the said editor is present, takes the 
opportunity to advise him to save the 
ink and paper he wastes in writing 
such letters, and by and by he will 
save money enough to enable him to 
buy a waste-basket. When he gets 
that, Prinrers’ INK charges him to 
remember that it is the place for ad- 
vertising proposals that do not suit him. 
er 


MAIL ORDER TRADE. 


Best of all mediums for inducing 
mail order trade is the catalogue. If 
your catalogue is interesting to the 
housewife it will be kept on file all the 

ear around. The more attractive it 
is, the better chance there is for its 
being kept. For that reason it is wise 
business to be liberal in your cata- 
logue outlay. Don’t skimp on your 
printing, presswork, binding, illustra- 
tions or in the matter of a good cata- 
logue writer and compiler to arrange 
the whole. For a small store which 
can not afford the expense of a few 
hundred dollars for a catalogue, an 
eight or sixteen- booklet or circu- 
lar briefly touching upon your stocks 
and prices, with proper text and cut 
effects, is better than nothing. On the 
front page of this circular or booklet 
you might run a picture of your store 
in connection with a few printed re- 
marks about your business. The in- 
side pages could be given to your 
stocks and prices, and the last page 
could well have a picture of a post- 
man, mail box or something suggestive 
of Uncle Sam’s ability to bring all 
customers—no matter how far distant 
—to your store, and the reading mat- 
ter arranged suitable to the cut. 

Another very excellent idea is to 
prepare leaflets, each leaflet speaking 
of some special value, such as a hand- 
kerchief at 12%4c., a pair of gloves at 
98c., a boy's suitat $1.98. This leaf- 
let should have an illustration of the 
article—a comprehensive description 
of the same—a few bright introductory 
words, giving the reason for making 
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such a low price, and in general ap- 
pearance should be made as attractive 
as possible, With every package that 
leaves your store, or every letter that 
leaves your mail order department, 
one or several leaflets should be in- 
closed. As they reach people who 
know you and your goods, they go to 
the right spot at once. 

en you start in to try weekly or 
monthly publications, it is well to re- 
member that the highest priced in 
rates are in most instances the most 
economical. They have a very large 
circulation, and if you stop to figure 
how many thousand people you can 
reach with a dollar, you will soon sat- 
isfy yourself that your investment in 
the publication with the very large cir- 
culation—even if the rates seem quite 
steep—would be much more satisfac- 
tory than in publications of little circu- 
lation and low rates. 

When you do start in to advertise in 
mail order mediums, try to advertise 
something of the ‘‘ bread and butter” 
order—something that people want. A 
nice ad of a nice manicure set or 
cologne bottle looks very beautiful as 
it is beautifully displayed in a conspic- 
uous position in a magazine, but it 
isn’t a circumstance in producing re- 
sults when compared with a more 
homely pair of hose at 25c., or a 
ladies’ wrapper with a watteau back at 
g8c. The best puller for cold cash I 
ever advertised in my mail order ex- 
perience was a handkerchief at 12 4c. 

Occasional references to your mail 
order department in your regular 
newspaper ads are all right. They 
serve to remind ple that you have 
a fully equip mail order depart- 
ment, ready and willing at all times to 
answer correspondence and fill orders 
omray and well. If there is any 
likelihood of the goods advertised in 
your regular ads being disposed of in 
a few days, you should state that fact 
in the mail order talk, or limit a time 
as to filling mail orders.—Brains. 





FIN DE SIECLE FAME. 
Cincinnati Enguirer: First Small Boy— 
My ae’. her picture in the paper for 


being cured. 7 
Second Small Boy—Huh! That ain’t 
nuthin’. My sister’s picture is in a corset 


advertisement.— Our Young /olks. 


ee 
OF ALL THE WAYS. 
Of all the ways of advertising, the best, 
most certain ond. cheapest, is that of using 
the columns of a good newspaper. Intelli- 


gent le with money to nd always 
Kad the papers. Fitohdory ( ass.) Mail. 
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EVERY DAY BRINGS SANTA. CLAUS. 








The Postman is the Advertisers’ Santa Claus. 
His gifts in the form of checks and orders will bring him to 
you every day by the constant use of our Lists. 


Drop us a line and let us tell you something about 
our 1,500 prosperous country weeklies, 

Papers that go into the homes and are read thor- 
oughly. 

Papers that cover the great States of Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota, 


Papers that the leading advertisers of the country 
use because they pay. 


Your name and address on a post card will bring catalogue 
with full particulars as to papers, rates, etc. Address 


CHIGAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 
10 Spruce Street, New York, 
93 South Jefferson Street, Chicago. 
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HOLIDAY WINDOW DISPLAYS. 

A Grand street toy dealer has a window 
arranged as a ball-room, wit dolls in couples 
waltzing by mechanism. 

A Sixth avenue hosiery window contains 
the following significant card: ‘‘ Santa Claus 
is coming—get a new pair of stockings to 


hegg up. 

Ingersoll Watch Co., on Broadway, 
show a revolving Christmas tree, with *‘ dol- 
lar watches” hanging from the branches. 

A Harlem furniture dealer has a window 
completely furnished as a dining-room, sev- 
eral wax figures being seated around the 
table, and turkey, celery and all usual col- 
laterals adorning the board. 

A Brooklyn butcher shows in his window a 
whole ox, a whole sheep and a whole pig, and 
above them all is a turkey with the inscrip- 
tion: “This is the king of them all for 
Christmas.” 

On Third avenue a wine and spirit dealer 
uses the following card in his window: 

** We keep good r in bottles here, 
whisky, wine and brandy ; 

They’re pure and nice, and low in price ; 

You’ll find our store is handy.” 

One of the most pathetic of Christmas an- 
nouncements is shown in the window of a 
Brooklyn druggist: “If you should eat or 
drink too much at Christmas, try our anti- 
bilious pills, and they will set you right in a 
minute.”’ 

On Upper Broadway there is a window in 
a shoe store, occupied by a young lady who, 
every now and again, turns a leaf in a large 
book. The leaf is in full sight of the many 
window gazers, and reads: ** Turn over a 
new leaf yourself! In future buy your shoes 
here!” 

A cute West Side cigar dealer has the fol- 
lowing card in his window: “‘ If your wife is 
bent upon buying you a box of cigars for 
Christmas, tell her to come here, and then 
you won't get stuck.” 

A toy dealer on the Bowery uses this 
jingle: 

* For big boys and little boys 
We have here all kinds of toys, 
And for their sisters we have got 
Toys and dolls a varied lot.” 

One of the big Sixth avenue department 
stores has a window filled with dolls that are 
dressed in the costumes of the different epochs 
back as far as ao 

A grocer on Fulton street, Brooklyn, breaks 
into verse in this fashion: 

“ Currants, raisins, sugar, spice, 
All that makes « cake so nice, 
—; — butter here you buy 

‘or puddings, pastry, cake or pie 

Greet "Christmas in decent Christmas 
clothing,” is the card in the window of a 
Harlem men’s outfitter. 

“ Genuine nuggets from the Klondike” 
are shown in the windows of Ludwig Bau- 
mann & Co., the furniture house on Eighth 
avenue. 

“ For a dry Christmas, buy your favorite 
tipple ; for a wet one, provide yourself with 
one of our close rolling $2.50 silk umbrellas,” 
is printed on acard in a Fourteenth street 

* store window. 

A Twenty-third street shoe dealer an- 
nounces in his window : 

“ If rainy Christmas we should get, 
Take care your féet do not get wet. 
A pair of rubbers we supply 
At prices which the trade defy.” 


—_—_+or—___ 

Tue doctor ought to practice advertising. 

Aps offering lead pencils may be calcu- 
ated to make their mark. 


” 
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SOME WINDOW DISPLAYS. 
Compiled from Contemporaries.) 

A fine ribbon window effect can be 
obtained as follows: At the front of the 
window let three rods, 20 to 30 inches in 
length, project from each side. From these 
suspend the ribbons in loops, utilizing the 
paper in which they are wound to set off the 
colors effectively. with a short loop 
of 12°to 18 inches at the center, increase these 
in length towards the wall. Back of these, 
on each side and at the top place other rods, 
a little longer than those in front, and sus- 
pend ribbons from these to the floor. Now 
arrange a center-piece by draping ribbons ~ 
from a semi-circular f= § at the top. Let 
these strands be loo; also, short in front 
but symmetrically increasing in length till 
they reach the floor at the back. SUnder 
these, which make a canopy, arrange a 
bunch of ribbons in well-assorted colors, 
giving the effect of a beautiful bouquet of 
flowers. Weight the loops sothey shall han 
straight, with bolts of ribbons of assort 
colors. These add a rare charm. A window 
draped in this wise can not fail of attracting 
attention. Laces and embroideries can 
— in place of ribbons if desired. 

simple yet effective bicycle window dis- 
play may be and been made as follows: 
Cover the floor of the window with cordu- 
roy. Stretch a wire across the middle of the 
ne o> the inside. Hang a number of in- 
ated res on these by their valve stems, 
Then » ace a tandem, with its side towards 
the pane, in the center of the window, resting 
on its base. Extending obliquely towards 
the tandem, back of it, place thres ordinary 
safeties rai on nickel stands so that the 
center of the front wheel tires just touch 
the top forward tube of the tandem. For 
the sake of symmetry have’ these safeties 
different, one drop frame and two diamond 
frame or vice versa. Now place three in- 
flated tires on the base of the window in 
front of the tandem. Trim the space sur- 
rounding and intervening with bicycle sun- 
dries. To add to the whole, display appro- 
priate window cards, according to taste. 

Even such simpie and similar articles as 
rugs can by a tasteful selection of colors be 
arran in such a wise as to make a beauti- 
ful window display, as witness the following 
description of one so embellished: Across 
the back of the window stretch a stout piece 
of cord. From this suspend rugs, allowing 
them to lap over each other and fall to the 
floor. Place two sewing tables (selected for 
their height) in the center of the floor, which 
is to be carpeted with rugsalso. Cover the 
tables with rugs, too, and let them likewise 
reach to the floor all around. Then place 
a number of small rugs, rolled up, on the 
tables. Then fill in all vacant spaces on the 
floor with more small rolls, rolled up. This 


display will show best at night if you can 
have the window well lit, for which purpose 
use a shaded lamp ora reflector. The light 


well arranged will do much toward bringing 
out the colors to proper advantage. 


likeness FH ws 
A BICYCLIST’S COMPARISON. 

Some publishers say that “ quality ’’ is the 
only thing to consider when judging merits 
of an advertising medium. Of what use is 
quality without quantity? You might as 
well say that if the sample of the tubing you 
have had delivered to you is of first-class 
quality it does not matter whether the full 
1,000 feet called for by the invoice is delivered 
or not.—Cycle Trade Fournal. 








— 
Wuisky ads do not need to become aged. 














GETTING MANUFACTURERS’ AID. 

There are hundreds of goods offered to the 
public throu department stores whose 
makers are always willing to aid the retailer 
in properly advertising special sales, if the 
retailer goes about it in the proper way, I 
have several times worked up full-page ad- 
vertisements for the department stores in 
which I was employed that did not cost the 
stores one cent. 

Last year I called on the makers of the 
toilet goods handled in a Brooklyn store for 
appropriations to push a special sale, Forty- 
six letters were sent out, telling the manu- 
facturers, in just as plain and truthful terms 
as I knew, exactly what we proposed to do. 
Out of the forty-six addressed, ali replied 
with orders except eight. The smallest order 
was $5 and the largest was $86. Altogether 
I raised $763.50, and with this amount 
bought two ful] pages and two quarter pages 
in the four papers I believed would do Se 
most good. The result was the most success- 
ful sale ever known in Brooklyn. The sales 
in the department advertised the week before 
were $652. During the week following the 
expenditure of the $763.50 we sold $2,891 
worth of goods, or an increase of $2,239. 

Those who gave most liberally were the 
makers of new articles—such goods as had 
not before been pushed ; but after our sale I 
noticed that many of these new goods—a cer- 
tain make of soap, in particular—went off 
about as fast as some of the goods called 
“staple.” I have in mind a certain brand of 
agate ware that has been very generally ad- 
vertised in Greater New York during the 
last twelve months. The makers of these 

oods never refused me when I asked for 
$100 or $200 to boom any sale of their goods 
that we might get up, for they were wise 
men and knew that such an expenditure 
meant an order of from $3-¢00 to $5,000 dur- 
ing the week. Makers of lamps, tables and 
china and glassware are also liberal, and I 
never had to do much talking to makers of 
baby carriages, washing machines, sewing 
machines, stoves and the like to get them in- 
terested in helping us with special S. 

There is not an advertising manager in 
this country who can not save his house from 
$1,000 to $5,000 per year if he knows how to 
handle the manutacturers. When you get 
an appropriation, tell the manufacturer or 
his agent just how much space his gi i 
be given, about what position in your adver- 
tisement, and be sure that a marked copy of 
the advertisement is sent to him, so that 
there will be no misunderstanding when the 
amount agr upon is deducted from his 
bill and credited to advertising. If it is 
sible, use a good cut of the article for which 
money has been allowed, showing the trade- 
mark every time. This will keep you in 
good grace with the maker, and it will also 
please your patrons to find a trade-mark on 
the goods they buy, exactly as they saw it in 
your advertisement. Sam E. WHiTmiRg. 





PILL POETRY. 
The spooks and goblins that delight 
To fill with terror all the night $ 
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ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents 
en bikes nach sana ee 


KENTUCKY. 


WENSBORO IN dail 
OM fencoa Wok utlgne snazinnen Saad 
per in Western my 


NEW JERSEY. 


T= ASSASO DAILY NEWS pe best daily 














paper ica for the the town. 
Se neenent sees & Copy. Arorage daily <i 
aes 3,600, NEWS CO., Pas 





OHIO. 


D* trex Morywive Times, Evenine N: 
WEEKLY Times-News, 14,000 daily, 1008 
weekly. LA COSTE, New York. 

OUNGSTOWN, OHIO, SUNDAY NEWS —32 


¥ pages. Vetiver aind others gaia 
Mah: vi . Advertisers and 
oning ay A, ro 
CU., Youngstown, Ohio. 


OREGON. 


Se pet the advertiser wishes to reach 
with powerful influence the people of Salem, 

regon, » he must seek the STaTEs- 
MaN.”"—Priuters’ Ink. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


‘| ‘HE COLUMBIA REGISTER—daily and weekly 
vis the ont and i airoalaeis state- 
ment. (See Ayer’s Directory). It is the 




















— newspaper State. 
why it pays to advertise in THz REGISTER. 





WASHINGTON. 
;= “Pi” 








G EATILE POST-INTELLIGENCER. 
\) Largest circulation in the State. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 











vil] Weare nat ae La oe 
—————————————EEEEE 


Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 @ page; 25 cent 
ext a for shecified position—i/ phone 
Must be handed in one week in advance, 


THE EVENING CAL 





FAYETTE, INDIANA, 


daily newspaper in for the 
wn. itis typortaphically bandsome, 


advertising and foreign adver- 
other in ite feld. 
It is read Dy ail classes. 


atte 
le 
i 


: 





That stalk about in h 
With which dyspepsia’s fancy teems, 
Will never trouble with their ills 

The man who trusts to Pierce’s Pills. 


LEARNING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Head Salesman (to new clerk)—These col- 
ors, you see, are fast because they do not run. 
New Clerk—Oh, yes ; I suppose if they did 
run they would go so slow there would 


sale for them.—Ad Sense. 


no 
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Ads Like ma 
be spoiled in the SETTING. “Tt vex 
want your ads, circulars, booklets, etc., 
= set or — in a style to command at- 
= tention and respect, just mail to 
Ws. Jouwstost Nigh; Pasatra¥ ak Press, 
to Spruce Street, New York. 











The Great 
Mississippi 
Valley 


with all its horde of wealth, 
its millions of fertile acres 
and their products, its in- 
numerable bands of live 
stock—hogs, cattle, horses, 
mules, sheep and poultry, 
its orchards and small fruit 
plantations and its countless 
thousands of happy homes, 
constitutes the richest field 
in the world for the agri- 
cultural advertiser. 


In the Middle 
of it all 


there was started 50 years 
ago an agricultural paper, 
which has from that time to 
the present been a strong 
factor and played a promi- 
nent part in the development 
of this great country. In 
many instances people of the 
third generation of the same 
family are now reading it. 
It reaches the most of the 
best of these people. It 
teaches good agriculture and 
good business, and hence 
stands well with the people 
and pays the advertiser. 


Colman’s 


Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Misfit Quotation 


WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 











“I said in my haste all men are liars.” — 
Psalm cxvi., i. 
MAINE. 
A ta, Qfe.) Lane’s List (1).—Monthly aver- 
age tor ‘or twelve months 708, copies. ne’s 
Li jwa: proves openly i 


What Appears Every Month 
With Publication of 
Postal Receipts. 


«* $1,000 IF FALSE. A GENUINE 
OFFER. 


I will pay the actual expenses of any 
advertiser using Lane’s List, or any re- 
liable advertising agent, to Augusta 
and return, and make him a present of 
$1,000, who will prove that the above 
is not in strict accordance with facts as 
shown by the official records.” This 
offer has been open three years. ‘ 


WALTER D. STINSON, 
AUGUSTA, ME. 


Co Phe | 
Nickell 
Magazine 


BOSTON, MASS. 
+ 


Quality counts ; read it through ; 
investigate itecirculation. .. . 


} NEW YORK OFFICE: 
800 Temple Court Building. 
T. E. CONKLIN, 


REPRESENTATIVE. 



































Post-Office 
Statements. 


They give Campbell’s Soil Culture and | }) 
Farm 


journal over 10,000 circulation. 
Since February 1, 1897, we have the 
documents for not lower than 10,000. 
They show as high as 10,777, lowest 
10,000, 


— sworn cube > b Fert 
ewspaper ‘or 1 e, 
The paper at that time was knows a 
Western Soil Culture. It was under 
a different management, and. claimed 
15,000, We changed the name and 
figured the honest, actual circulation 
from the printer’s statements, 
Campbell’s Soil Culture is edited by 
the great icultural authority of the 
ep We . Campbell, originator oi 
the pbell Method. It teaches the 
farmers of the Northwest how to raise 


crepe in spite of t. ITS 
SPECIALTY MAKES ITS SPACE} { 


VALUABLE, 


Mr. Campbell has su; ion of over 
# eipetiinnntal fernat onder hie method 
n 


the Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas |} 


this season. 
Semi-monthly ; subscription, $1.00 per year. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


CAMPBELL PUBLISHING CO., 
Sioux City, lowa. 


THE BEST @4vertising medium 





in the United States, | }) 


considering our rates, is 


™E Youths’ 
Advocate, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


It is an illustrated Journal of 16 pages, 
read with interest by people of all ages. 
In addition to our regular list we 





mever send less than 5,000 sample|} 
copies, in single wrappers, to mew} { 


mames, each issue. Your ad five 
times will reach 25,000 new names, 


¢227"22,300 Circulation. Sworn Statement. i 


Davipson Courtr, 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, 7A 


A, W. WaTKIns, in for the 
gue and may aren oo ers, cara 
man for the Youths’ Advocate Pub. Co.. 

and A. N. TRICE, Youths’ Ad- 
vocate Pub. Co., before me, 
One andrea housand Copies of’ the 





Seattle is 
Prosperous. 


It is way ahead of 
the advance agent of prosperity 








—it is booming. 

SEATTLE outfitted 8,000 
Klondike prospectors in four 
months this year. 

SEATTLE merchants are 
prepared to outfit the 50,000 
prospectors who will leave here 
next spring. 

SEATTLE controls 90 per 
cent of the Alaska-Klondike 
trade. 

If you want to talk to the pros- 
perous people of SBATTLE 
and the State of Washington, 


get your advertisement in the 


SEATILE 
POST- INTELLIGENCER 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
Special Eastern Kepresent- 
ative, Tribune Bldg., New 
York. 





GEORGE U. PIPER, Mer. 


8S. P. WESTON, in charge of jj 


Advertising. 
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; Progressiveness THE 
‘Triumphant... LEADING 


A circulation with a price Newspaper of Albany, New 
based on results. : York, is 


‘Household The Argus 


It circulates among the buy- 


Jou rnal 3| ing people and is unequaled 





> 





; Philadelphia. as an advertising medium. 
Circulation 140,000 copies, proven. 
Price, 40c. per agate line, flat and DAILY, SUNDAY AND 


firm. Results, 100 per cent on the * 

investment. This for progressive SEMI-WEEKLY EDITIONS. 

advertisers. Forms close 20th pre- isi ; > _ 

cullaateit Adverti o a on appli 
a ° 


HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 
PUBLISHING CO., JAMES C. FARRELL, 
Business Manager, 


8. E. Corner Ninth and Filbert Streets, 
Household Journal Building, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 3 


3 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A Prominent Feature 


of my business is getting up 

ADVERTISEMENTS ana 
BOOKLETS 

eas sell goods. In the bw = 


jan 4,3 Diaptag "Advertise. 
to be bey 4 to the cus- 
Whole- 














oe 
gale. “Clothing ouse in 
The firm that 
son it out rout mtd: “Tt was the 


ndsomest and best paying work we “s 
ever had done.” I am at present —_ 


leting a a, Satstogse for a Roches 

Riothin i House which will be the mostartisti one gotten ow 
1897. Te is a Combination Book of A Advertisement ee en 
and Color Pages, with Cloth Sampl ge posed I am now 
—aite on a Catalogue for a New P Yor! Clothing House com- 
of Advertisements and Half-Tones printed on No. 1 paper. 
tis going to be a book which will the owners. What I have 
done in ae F line has given full satisfaction and wena con- 
Samples sent to any one who means business. 


| ATTEND TO THE WHOLE BUSINESS. 


WM. JOHNSTON, Mgr. Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 
























: P. O. Box 434, 


Agent's Guide 


Circulates everywhere. 

Published nine years. 

None better for Agents 
or Mail Orders. 


Rates, 50c. a Line. 


Forms close 25th. 


Put AcEent’s GUIDE on 
your list—Paper on file 


at all agencies.—Sample | 


copy on request. 


AGENT’S GUIDE, 
NEW YORK. 
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KLONDIKE 


IS IN 


CANADA. 


The Vancouver (B. C.) 
Daily and Semi-Weekly 


WORLD 


gives all the information as to 
routes, outfitting and how to 
get there. Has double the cir- 
culation of any other newspa- 
per published in the Northwest. 
Write for particulars and sam- 
ple copy. 

THE WORLD, 

Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 














Seven Years Ago 


THE WHEELING News came into existence. 
Since which time it has steadily advanced as a 
powerful factor in West Virginia journalism. 
It now occupies the enviable position of the 
leading daily family newspaper in the State. 
40,000 people in Wheeling aloneand a quarter 
of a million in the adjacent country can be 
reached through the use of this paper. 


DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY. 


The only English evening paper in Wheeling. 


H. D. LA COSTE, Sz. 


38 Park Row, 
NEW YORK. 
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Sworn net paid circulation, 


SIX Only D i 

== y Democratic paper, 

GOO Richest agricultural region, THAN 
——— Largest personal following, 25,000 
POINTS, 


Fast morning mail service, 
Best producer of results. EACH DAY. 


These reasons offer an argument 
for the advertiser's use of the 


KANSAS CITY TIMES 


The me Morning Paper 
in Kansas Gity, : i: : : 


The largest amount of cereals was raised this 
year in Kansas City Times’ territory—Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Indian Territory and Ne- 
braska. 

Over this fertile country the Times is read in 
housands of the best homes. 

It is the only Democratic paper of metropol- 
itan proportions in this field. It is the advocate 
of Western ideas and sentiments, and its popu- 
larity is constantly growing, as are its subscrip- 
tion lists. 

By means of early fast morning trains North, 
South and West, the Times is read at break- 
fast tables 200 miles from Kansas City, and is 
delivered throughout Kansas and Oklahoma on 
es of publication. 

ts sworn net paid circulation is more than 
25,000 copies each day, and is growing. 

Its subscribers are Times believers—people who 
take the Times because its doctrines are their 
own. It has a personal following of the strong- 
est kind. This brings results to advertisers. 

For rates and information write 


. THE KANSAS CITY TIMES, or 
The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 


THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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The Edition of December ‘lith of 


Fsiny 


EVENING POST 


CONTAINED 


30,313 813 LINES of Displayed 


woweeemnnnnn Advertising, which was 
the largest amount it ever printed in 


one day. Typographically the issue 
was considered by experts to be the 


finest ever produced by any New 


York daily ose ose se ot st it ot Jt ot dt ot ut 


Broadway and Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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How Printers’ Ink Helps. 








We ‘Buy to Sell. 














Se LB SE ee ee 
GOLDEN RULE 
Bes SE VTE TS ee 


—Ox222— 


E. K. PARK, PROPRIETOR 


LOVELAND, Col., Dec. 13, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink : 


I have been a reader of PrinTERs’ Ink about five years. Pre- 
vious to that time I was an advertiser with no fixed purpose ; 
tried this and that with indifferent success. Printers’ INK acted 
as a tonic, and I went to increasing my newspaper space, until 
now I use double that of any of my competitors in the village, 
and am satisfied with results. Usually Printers’ INK comes 
Saturday, and I read the whole by Monday morning, when I am 
ready to write my week’s advertising. My banker recently asked 
where I picked up so many snaps of bargains ahead of com- 
petitors. Told him since I commenced reading Printers’ Ink 
they seemed to hunt me up. By this I mean I do different from 
the others and keep people talking, and when there are snaps 
they find me. Very truly, . 


E. K. PARK. 
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USE BOOKS AS 
PREMIUMS? 


wrIDseEe 


If so, we will send, postpaid, to your customers, 
upon receipt of price, as follows: 


THE SEASIDE LIBRARY, 
Upon receipt of Eight Cents per Copy. 


THE CHARLOTTE M. BRAEME (Bertha M. 
Clay) SERIES, 


- Upon receipt of Six Cents per Copy. 









THE GIANT SERIES, 
Upon receipt of Five Cents per Copy. 


MUNRO’S LIBRARY OF POPULAR NOVELS, 
Upon receipt of Four Cents per Copy. 
weaDdEeGee 
ot For full particulars and complete Catalogues, address * 
GEORGE MUNRO’S SONS, 


P. O. Box 2781. 17 to 27 Vandewater St., New York. 
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Four 
O’clock. 


soe L HREE TIMELY TIPS...... 






ii i el 


{.—Some of America’s best advertisers are using ‘‘ FOUR 
O’CLOCK.’”’ Over twenty pages in the last issue, 
all paid. 


CAE FE 9 Fe FEFE 


2.—It pays these judicious buyers of space to use ‘‘ FOUR 
O’CLOCK,”’ or they would not do it. It’s a matter 
of dollars, not sentiment, with them. 


te Ae He AS TERE IST 


3.—If «FOUR O’CLOCK ”’ pays other advertisers, it will 
pay you, no matter what your article may be, any- 
thing from a typewriter to a motor carriage. 


He He FE AE TEAC TE 


At the pace our circulation is climbing 
it will only be a question of two or three 
months before our rates are raised. It 
will pay you to put “FOUR O’CLOCK” 
(the greatest of all nickel magazines) on 
your list NOW. 


A. L. SWIFT & CO., Publishers, 
1123 Broadway, New York, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago. 




























To get. 1t you have.to 
be entitled to it 
and to ask for tt. 


EVERY PERSON who places advertising through 
us to the amount of $100 will be presented with 
either a year’s subscription to PRINTERS’ INK, or a 
copy of the latest issue of the American News- 
paper Directory, provided he asks for it. If the 
patronage amounts to $200, both PrinTERS’ INK 
and the American Newspaper Directory may be 
had if demanded. The customer whose business 
amounts to $1,000 will be made a member of 
the American Newspaper Directory Confidential 
Information Bureau, and be thereby entitled to 
receive PRINTERS’ INK regularly and a new edition 
of the Directory every March, June, September 
and December, as it appears; also be allowed 
the privilege of applying to the publishers of the 
Directory, at pleasure, for a confidential report 
concerning the circulation or character of any 
newspaper credited by the American Newspaper 
Directory with a circulation rating greater than 
1,000 copies per issue. 

Among the first subscribers to the Confidential Information Bureau were: 

The Royal Baking Powder Co., 100 William St., N. Y. City, 


The Procter & Gamble Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


The J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Messrs, James Pyle & Sons. 436 Greenwich St., N. Y. City. 














FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Company, 
No, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Best Papers 
in 
Good Cities. 


AKRON, Beacon-Journal 
ASHTABULA, Beacon 
BELLEFONTAINE, Index 
BUCYRUS, Telegraph 
CAMBRIDGE, Jeffersonian 
DEFIANCE, 
Republican-Express 
EAST LIVERPOOL, Crisis 
FINDLAY, Republican 
GALLIPOLIS, Journal 
HAMILTON, News 
IRONTON, Irontonian 
KENTON, News 
LANCASTER, Eagle 
LIMA, Times-Democrat 
MANSFIELD, News 
MARIETTA, Register 
MARION, Star 
MASSILLON, Independent 
MT. VERNON, News 2 
NEWARK, Tribune 
NORWALK, Reflector 
PIQUA, Call 
PORTSMOUTH, Times 
SALEM, News 
SANDUSKY, Register 
SIDNEY, Democrat-News 
{ SPRINGFIELD, 
‘ Republic-Times 
WARREN, Chronicle 
7 WOOSTER, Republican 
4 XENIA, 
, Gazette and Torchlight ° 
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‘BIG CITIES LEFT OUT 


INK. 


; of the calculation, the 
surest and best way to 
cover Ohio is to put your 
advertising in the 


Select 
List of 
Ohio 

Dailies 


The Ohio Select List 
includes 32 newspapers, 
published in 32 of the 
most prosperous of the 
small cities of the State. 

Each has a field which 
no other medium can 
cover, and taken all to- 
gether the Select List 
covers the State outside 
the largest cities. 


All Circulation Guaranteed. 





Write each paper for rates 





YOUNGSTOWN, Vindicator - . 
ZANESVILLE, Courier. ; 
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7%, Ut A Million 


Circulation for Nothing. 


The paid circulation of the American Agriculturist 
Weekly has increased so rapidly that we are pleased to 
announce to advertisers that for five months from 
January Ist, we shall print 200,000 every issue. 
The division will be as follows: 


AMERICAN. circuiation, 90,000 
ICULTURI T Covering the Middle 


and Southern States. 
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WESTERN EDITION, Covering the Central 
CHICAGO. and Western States. 
: crcuttnn, 36,000 
EASTERN EDITION, Covering the 


New England States. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Remember this means 35,000 extra circulation 
each week, and no advance in rates. Covers the whole 
country or any part of it. 


The Total Circulation is 


act 200,000 = 


We make arate for any edition separate, or the 
three combined. Circulations all sworn to. 


Orange Judd Company, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD, [IASS., 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Bidg. 27 Worthington St. 
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THE LAST DAY ! 


Plan of Publication of the March Edition 
ofthe $= 
American Newspaper Directory for 1898. 


DECEMBER 15. Submitted proofs for correction to all papers credited with 
regular issues of a thousand copies or more. 


JANUARY 15. Revision commenced, beginning with Part I., Catalogue by 
States. Corrections can not be promised after January 15. 


January 31. Revision Complete. 





The forms go to press on the dates named below, and are closed three 


days earlier : 
FEBRUARY 1. To and including California, 

To and including Idaho. 

To and including Illinois, 

. To and including Iowa. 

To and including Kentucky. 

‘Yo and including Massachusetts, 

To and including Minnesota. 

9. To and including Nebraska. 

10. ‘To and including New York State, 

tr. To and including Ohio. 

14. To and including Pennsyivania. 

15. ‘To and including Tennessee. 

16. To and including Washington. 

17. To and including Ontario. 

18. Part IJ. (over 1,000 circulation). To and including Indiana. 

Ig. Part II. To and including Ohio. 

2%. Remainder of Part II., all of Part III]. (Sunday Newspapers) 
and Part IV. (Class Publications), Religion, Religious Societies, Educa- 
tion, Household, Matrimonial, Music and Drama, Sporting, Temperance 
and Prohibition, ‘Woman Suffrage, Dentistry, History and Biography, Law. 

FEBRUARY 23. Part IV. (concluded), Medicine and Surgery, Numismatics, 
Philately and Antiques, Scientific Publications, Sanitation and Hygiene, 
Army and Navy, G. A. R. and Kindred Societies, Labor, Fraternal Or- 
ganizations and Miscellaneous Societies, Agriculture, Live Stock and Kin- 
dred Industries; all other classes of Arts and Industries and Foreign Lan- 


guages. 
FEBRUARY 24. All sheets delivered at the bindery. 


Marcu 1. A copy of the Directory shipped to each subscriber. 


Advertisements in position will be taken until three days before the form 


for the particular portion is put to press. 
Advertisements to go in the back of the book can be taken as late as 


February I9. 
Address communications to 


Eprror AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
No. 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEw York. 
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COST OF ADVERTISING IN THE 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 


For {898-—Thirtieth Year 


Will be Issued March ist. 


The American Newspaper Directory is published quarterly and appears in March, 
June, September and December. The price of the book is $5 for each quarterly issue or 
$20 a year. The books are delivered carriage paid to any point in North America. 











Publishers’ Announcements. 


A publisher’s announcement may have a place in the Directory in the column 
with and directly following the catalogue description of the paper, being set 
in type vitor ith the letterpress, but preceded by the word advertisement. 
The charge forfsuch an announcement is 50 cents a line for each issue or $2 a 
line fora year. No announcement accepted for less than$1, An order amount- 
ing to $10 or more in any one issue of the Directory entitles the advertiser 
to a free copy of the Directory (price $5), delivered carriage paid, A free 
copy of one issue of the Directory will be sent in consideration of a yearly ad- 
vertisement amounting to $10 or more for the year, provided the advertise- 
ment is paid for in advance—not otherwise. 


Pictures of Buildings and Portraits. 


Small pictures of newspaper buildings, or portraits of publishers, not ex- 
ceeding an inch in length or breadth, may appear with the catalogue descrip- 
tion of a paper if desired. The charge for the insertion of these pictures is 
$10 a year and such an order carries with it a right to one free copy of the 
Directory (price $5), carriage paid, if the amount of the order is paid in 
advance—not otherwise. 


Displayed Advertisements. 


A quarter-page display advertisement may have a place in letterpress por- 
tion of the Directory in a position on the same page with or opposite the de- 
scription of the paper. ‘The price for this space and position is $25 for each 
issue or $100 for the four issues appearing ina year: and the yearly adver- 
tiser is entitled to a free copy of each of the four issues of the Directory (price 
$5 each), to be delivered to him carriage paid. Half pages and full pages are 
charged at the same rate. Half pages $50, full pages Soro, for each issue, 


Discounts for Cash. 


Five per cent may be deducted from prices named if copy of advertise- 
ment and check in full settlement accompany the order. Ten per cent may be 
deducted if payment in advance is sent for an entire year. 

Orders amounting to less than $10 can not be accepted unless paid for in 
advance, because the trouble, delay, expense of bookkeeping, making drafts, 
conducting correspondence, etc,, are so frequently greater than the small 
amount of the charge warrants or compensates. 

Address orders to 


Publishers of the American Newspaper Directory, 10 Spruce Street, New York, 
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A Letter. 


What the largest users of Canadian 
newspaper space in 1897 have to say: 


FRANCO-AMERICAN CHEMICAL Co. 
NorTH ADAMS, Mass., 
May Ist, 1897. 
Publisher of La PREssE, ; 
Montreal, Can. 

Dear Sir—We think the following 
statement may interest you. 

Since we began advertising Dr. Coder- 
re’s Remedies in Canada—our first ap- 
pearance was in your issue of Nov. 24th, 
1896—our advertising has produced more 
inquiry that can be traced to ‘‘La PRessg”’ 
and sold more goods than has resulted 
from the same space used in any other 
pepe since the establishment of our 

usiness. 

Weare of the opinion that ‘‘La Presse” 
is the best medium in Canada, giving the 
largest returns for the money. 

We are, 
Yours very respectfully, 


The Franco-American Chemical Co. 
Geo. A. SiMaRD, Mgr. ; 





Largest daily circulation in Canada. Sworn to and 
proved, over 56,000 copies daily. 


montreaL LA PRESSE 
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That wave of 
golden grain 


a regular breaker, that rolled over Southern Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, landed her people high and dry 
with more money per capita than any other 300,- 
000 people of like territory in the United States. 


THE.. 


WICHITA 
LAGLE 


is the only Associated Press daily published that 
reaches these prosperous people same day of 


publication. 
R. P. MURDOCK, Bus. Mgr. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


New York and Chicago. 
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The Farmers 
all have money this year. 





THE CHICAGO WEEKLY DIs- 
PATCH circulates almost exclu- 
sively among the farmers. 


Hence, your advertisement in 


The Chicago 
Weekly Dispatch 


will bring results. Special 
price of five cents a line will 
continue until the end of 1897. 
Not much time to spare if you 


want to get in on this basis. 


Cc. E. SHERIN, THE CHICAGO DISPATCH, 


Eas R tation, 
jane ‘Teast Seeiy Bidg., 115 & 117 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. CHICAGO. 
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IN THE PEORIA, ILL., 
FIELD 








THE 


Sunday Transcript 


is leading the van 
with nearly 


Double te Circulation 


of any other paper printed in 
Peoria. Through a recent ar- 
rangement every subscriber of THE 
Eveninc TIMES—4,460—receives 
THe SuNnDAY TRANSCRIPT, 16 to 
20 pages. 

Tue Dairy TRANscRIPT is at 
its high-water mark of excellence 
and circulation, the latter brought 
about by the former. 

For more information write 


THE TRANSCRIPT CO., PEORIA, ILL. 
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- No Cormorants 
For Me. 


CONCERNING CREDITS. 


The homely fable of the man who killed the goose that laid a golden egg every day in 
order that he might get them all at once, and by his greediness lost his treasure, is pe- 
culiarly applicable to the business men who supply the printing trades in the eagerness 
with which they are willing to grant extravagant credits to the large printing corporations 
-the cormorants of the trade. Some recent developments of the rapacity of the large 
printing houses, equipped on credit for enormous production, should convince paper deal- 
ers, press builders and others who sell to printers that they are slowly strangling the i 
‘“* golden goose.” By their complaisance, they aid and abet the equipment of large plants 
in small towns whose councils subsidize, give grants, freedom from taxes and what not to 
the projectors. With this leverage, the octopus sends its tentacles far and wide, and in its 
greed gathers more cu:-price trade than it can digest. When financially sick with its effort 
to do all the trade of the country, who comes to its aid with extensions of time and other 
assistance but the men who have had their profits out of the legitimate trade. The flagrant 
wrong done to the printing business by those who should be its conservators and who have 
the power to be such, is evident, and should insure a reform. As a matter of self-interest 
alone, this credit-mongering is surprising in men of bu iness experience.—Chicago Inland 
Printer. 





For several years past I have been in a position to study 
the printing trade, and know for a fact that every word of the 
above article is true. 

I was the first one in the ink business to proclaim reform 
in credits by getting my prices down to rock bottom and de- 
manding cash with every order. It made no difference whether 
the order came from a printer with one press or one hundred 
presses, I had to have the money in advance. If the goods are 


not found as represented (the best in the world) I am always 
willing to buy them back and pay all freight or express charges. 
This has been the secret of my success, and how well I have 





succeeded is shown by my having filled over forty thousand ; 
(40,000) orders since I started, less than four years ago, Send 
for my new colored price list, : 
ADDRESS 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce Street, NEW YORK, 
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The Topeka Mail. 


Guaranteed Largest Weekly Circulation in Kansas. 
Established 26 Years. 


Official Paper of the State of Kansas. 
Official Paper of Shawnee County. 
ARTHUR Capper, Publisher. 





Topeka, Kan., Dec. 10, 1897. 


Editor of PRINTERS’ INK : 


Our double-page advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK 
of October 6th has proved the most profitable ad- 
vertisement we have ever inserted in any publica- 
tion. Asa result we have already made contracts 
for -business amounting to more than five times 
the cost, and have several contracts under way, 
which will probably be closed up before the end of 
the year. Weare still receiving inquiries for sam- 
ple copies of Tbe Mail and for advertising rates from 
advertisers, who say that they saw our announce- 
ment in PRINTERS’ INK. We believe this was the 
largest advertisement of a Western weekly which 
ever appeared in your publication, and we had 
some hesitancy about taking so much space, but it 
has turned out to be a profitable investment. We 
no longer have any doubt that Printers’ INK 
reaches the right people. 


ARTHUR CAPPER. 
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2,800,000 Circulation 


800,000 FREES 


The time for advertisers to reap a harvest from 
the agricultural papers is right now, and with this 
end in view, the publishers of 


Farm =homez 


take pleasure in announcing 


| 
| 
: 
EIGHT ENLARGED ISSUES | | 


= 350,000 == 


Beginning with the issue of January 1, and 








ending April 15, we shall print 350, copies 
each issue. 
This is 100,000 more than each regular issue, } 
and at no advance over the regular advertising rate. 
It means 800,000 free circulation, or a total of : 
2,800,000 to those who use the eight issues. 
The extra circulation will reach a new Class of 
people each issue, and positively no names dupli- 
cated on the eight issues. 
Forms will close 10 days previous to date of 
issue—for instance, January 1st will close Decem- 
ber 20. Sworn statement of circulation given. 


Sts 
The Phelps Publishing Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


27 Worthington St. 204 Dearborn St. 
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HAVE HEALTH AND WISDOM 
By using “ RIPANS TABULES.” 


“AN ACROSTIC” 


Composed by Joun H. Krve, Esq., 
Treasurer of the Anglo-American Drug Company: 


Regulate your system by using Ripans Tabules. 
Insure your life by using Ripans Tabules. 

Provide for bodily comfort by using Ripans Tabules. 
All ailments alleviated by using Ripans Tabules. 
Nothing can be lost by using Ripans Tabules. 

Sure thing for bodily health by using Ripans Tabules. 


Time is made valuable by using Ripans Tabules. 

All dispositions benefited by using Ripans Tabules. 

Be strong and healthy by using Ripans Tabules. 

Up to date in knowledge by using Ripans Tabules. 

Lively and freedom’s way by using Ripans Tabules. 

Every person gains a friend by using Ripans Tabules. 
Smooth and solten interior passages by using Ripans Tabules. 





There is no denying the fact that oftentimes one 
little Tabule of the ‘‘Ripans Tabules” has done 
more to make better the feeling of despondency 
that will come-to a person once in awhile, and 
for the time being make life seem a burden—when 
the little Tabule is laid on the tongue and dissolved 
into the stomach, and shortly brings forth a buoy- 
ancy, driving the despondent feeling away, and in 
return bringing hope, faith and good thoughts to 
the indigestion sufferer. 
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As to the comparative adver- 
tising value of daily, weekly 
and monthly publications—all 7 
have value of course, but 3 


) Advertising 2 


To 





Covers every point of them all, 
as it is always in evidence, can’t 
be avoided by the eye and but- 
ton holes you at atime when 
you have leisure to read. 


place it properly consult us. 


Geo. Kissam & Co. 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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You'll Find 


One standard everywhere and 
that the highest! We allude to 
the appearance of our # 2% 


Street Car 


Advertising 


It is peculiar to us alone, and 
gives you advertising of the 


“KIND THAT PAYS.” 


Geo. Kissam & Co. 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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There are 50 
New Cars 


Being built for the 


BROOKLYN “L”’ 


To be used in the service between 
New York and Brooklyn, over 
the Brooklyn Bridge, after May 
1, 1898. 

These cars will be Pullman’s 
finest, and will in conjunction 
with the others give us 335 cars 
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GEO. KISSAM & CO. 
253 Broadway, New York 
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NEXT YEAR 
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THE PHILADELPHIA -RECORD 


The cirealetion of “ The Record’ ts cxvecded by oniy ome Dally Newspaper im the United States, 














RECEIVED 
Ca SINGEPLY, DEC 11 1897 171,804 
GEO, P, ROWELL 4-CO, 


Philadelphia, _ecender 20, 1097, 


THE RECORD PUBLISHING CO.. iroulation yesterday— | 


Publishers *Printers’ In,* 

10 Spruce street, 

New. York. 
Gent lemen:~ 
; Be are sufficiently well satisfied with our page in “Printers" Ink" to be 
willing te secare it for another year, if we my have it om the seme terms as our 
Present contract, virs Ten Thovsand Pour Hundred Dollars ($10,400.00) ne? cash. 
Very traly yours, 


THE ‘ORD PUBLISIING COMPAR, 
Wliniv. 
President. ; 
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The advertiser who has nothing in particular to advertise, and who inserts a three-line 
ad in PRINTERS’ INK, to appear once a month or thereabouts, sometimes pays 


the price with a feeling that advertising produces no adequate 
result, and that his money was wasted : but the advertiser 
who buys a page in Printers’ INK, in a choice posi- 
tion, and tells a new and interesting story every 


week, for a whole year, may generally be 
counted on to renew his order. He 


has learned by experience 
that advertising 1s 


PROFITABLE 





